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FOREWORD 


{By Mahamahopadhyaya T)r. Rudrapatna Shama Shastri, 
Ph. D. (Ex-Director of Archaological Researches, Mysore.) 


The one important culture of Post-Buddhietic 
India seems to be the Gauriya spiritual culture, as 
explained by the 1 earnecl“author in the work. The 
word “Gauriya”, same as Gaudiya, means that which 
has come down from Gauras or followers of Gurus or 
teachers. The word in this sense ought to be Gaurava. 
I think the last syllable seems to have been dropped. 
India was once divided into two parts: Arj^avaita and 
Dakshinapatha. The upper part of India between the 
Himalayas and the Wiiidliva range is known as the 
Aryavarta and the lower part between the Windhya 
mountains and the Indian ocean goes by the name 
“Dakshinapatha”. The Aryavarta was occupied by five 
principal nations called by Pancha Gaudas who spoke 
Sanskrit or one or the other of the five Prakritic or 
Pali languages called Prakrita, Magadhi, Suraseni, 
Maharashtri and Paisachi, as stated in Valmiki’s Shad- 
bhasha Chandrika. The Dakshinapatha was occupied 
by the five Dravidian nations called the Tamils, the 
Andhras, the Earnatakas, the Cheras or Malaylas, and 
the Tulus, whose languages are the five Dravidian 
dialects. After the Vedic Sacrificial culture was driven 
oiU by the iOiimsa culture preached both by the Jainas 
and the Buddhists, there came the Agamic culture 
known as Vaishnavism and Schism, preached by the 
Aryans throughout India. The first is a religion of love 
and peace with Vishnu as its deity. The second, 
namely, Saivism inculcated devotion to Siva by the 
use of sword, if necessary, like Islam. 
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Now man is by nature either militant or spiritu¬ 
alistic. The two aspects of human nature, like heat 
and cold of inanimate nature, follow each other iike day 
and ni^ht. If spiritual culture fails to sa.tisfy the 
beastly cravings of man, sword comes into play. Pity 
follows destruction by sword and ushers in the cult of 
love with or without tlie use of sword. 

Now^ the wnr at pj-esent has not yet attained its 
culmination to kindle pity among its survivors. The 
time is not, however, far olf when tlirowiug off the 
sword, man begins to j>re.a'di fathcrliood of Gi.>ii and 
brothei’liood of men. 'i'heii is the time for the spread 
of (Tauriya culture Avitli Vishiiu, ChrisL, Sliiva or 
Mohammad as the Haviotir of Mankind. Tliese are 
nature's cultures to satisfy nature’s wants. 

Thes(i truths of Gauriya culture are full\ deitio- 
natrnied by the learut'd author in the fcdlowing 
f)ages. 1 trust that a j)erusal of the book is its owui 
reward. 




Opinion on Mr- Panciianana Rai’s book “GAURiYA CULTURE” 
eiprossed bjr Mr. P. K- G|(io M- A » Editor '*llow 
indian Antiquary” ^Orgnn of tho Bhandarkar 
Orientai Research institute. Poona)- 

-:o;- 

1 have gone through your book on * Gauriya 
Culture’'. Your masterly survey of the evolution 
of “Gauriya Culture” or Love Creed and its potent 

and vivifying influence on Hindu religion and 
culture is very thought provoking. There can 
be no two opinions about the necessity of this 
culture at the present time when conflict of ideas 
has enveloped the whole world in war flames. 
Love begets love and without love of the all.embra. 
cing variety, there can be no peace of the body 
and the soul for the whole of mankind. Your 
book, therefore, deserves circulation not only in 
India, but in European Countries as well, where 
the war fever has paralysed all thought worth the 
name. Without a vision of the unity in diversity 
all constructive effort for the reform of mankind is 
bound to fail. 1 appreciate, therefore, ycur present 
book very much as it contains an admirable exposi¬ 
tion of your “Gauriya Culture’', which needs to 
be injected into the veins of delirious war lords 
of Europe. 



PREFACE. 


In the holy land of nharatvarsl)a, which in ancient 
times consisted of numemiis aiitonomoiis small states, 
the ideal state was coih Icred to he that in which the 
people livefi lil\('- emhodlmejits of 'I'Livfii\i>a (for having 
attained the highest degree of dluu'mn, urthd and 
hama) and in which the Itnlers were tlie personifica¬ 
tions of the fouL'th vfrrffd /. /•. nidhshft. True the people 
were divided into a large- mimher of classes according 
to their avocations, but there was no clash of interest 
between one class and another. There was no hanker* 
ing after the hoarding of wealth, and the most 
respected persons were the ill-fed, ill-clad, mattedhai¬ 
red learned llrahnians living on tin* charity of others, 
before whom kings and millionaires prostrated them¬ 
selves, in full r(‘verence, to hear their words of highest 
wisdom and also to ('arn iheh* blessings. Such a 
Brahman’s life was the ideal for one and all in the 
society. Self abnegation was tlieir motto, necessaries 
of life W’e.re barest and the people lived a life of 
contentment. 

Aerjuisition of wealth by fair m(‘ans or foul and the 
retention of the same foi* self-aggrandisement subse¬ 
quently became the summiim bonuni of all (including 
the descendants of the st»lfless Brahmans of old) and 
the Brahman intellectuals, married to ])Overty, became 
objects of ridicule and disres])ect. “Plain living and 
high thinking” thus l)ecame no longer the Rule of 
Life, and all were careering for loading gaudy lives, so 
that they might pass for as beings su})erior to others, 
however great they were morally and intellectually. 
As a result of this mad pursuit for acquisition of 



money fwe have fallen into the present deplorable 
scramble for material advancement and unequal treat¬ 
ment between man and man. 

Once w’e get rid of this superiority complex, we can 
adjust ourselves to the giUieral level ol living, realize 
that we ai-e but tlie servants, or sons oi loved ones of 
the same (rod Aluiighly and then it becomes easy for 
us to annihilate the distinction hetweeji man and man 
and friend and foe, and clasp all inlioly ( inbrace as child¬ 
ren of the sajiie Suprenu; Being. I'he luiglity minds 
of old (*-am(‘ to the comdnsion tluit tliis devoutly-to-la' 
wished-for state of the society could ])e attained by tin' 
pursuit of the Love-creed or tin' Gauriya; (uiltuiv, as 
I liave interpreted it in this book. This culture oner 
effected absorption of tin' barbarous tribes in tlu' bod\ 
of the Hindu society and it may again absorb the 
so-called untouchables now. 

Tn this l)ook an attempt has been mad(' to trace 
th(^ evolution of J jove creed from ambient times down 
to the time oi fjord Bbaitanya. A gdance over the 
pages of this little book will show that the attractive 
power of tlie creed was so great that Sri Kupa (ios- 
wainiji and Bri Banatana Goswamiji, the most huirned 
scholars and the highest and most rc'spectod officers 
in the Service of the Sultans of Gaur, spurned the 
honours of their high office and riches, assumed tlie 
garb of a Goswami and retired to Brindavaai to proacli 
Mathura nifihfUniyu and the love eri'.ed among tin* 
people; liaghunath (joswamiji, an heir to a princely 
property carrying an annual inconu; amounting to 
several lakhs of rupees, discarded the worldly life and 
joined the noble band of saintly Goswamis at Brinda- 



van. The sincerity and zeal of the Goswamis reached 
the ear of Akbar the Great Mogul, and he was induced 
to pay them a visit at Brindavan and issue firmans 
endowing considerable, landed property foi- the construc¬ 
tion and maintenance of temples in Brajainandal and 
for the peaceful pi‘opagation of the cult. 

Unfortunately for the country the Mogul Emperors 
abandoned tliis tolerant attitude from the latter part 
of the reign of Shah Johan. Violent measures were 
taken to suppress the non-Moslems and the peak of 
violence was reached during the reign of Aurangzeb. 
As violence begets violence, a number of anti-moslem 
bands grew uj) in the country (c.//. the Maharashtriyas, 
the Jats, the Pindaris, the Nagas, the Sikhs etc.) who 
considered that it was futile to win over the enemy by 
moral and spiritual [)crsuasion and who therefore were 
bent on crushing him by hook or by crook. 

Tht) result was that the Mahomedan power collap¬ 
sed, but the Hindus as a whole were not c<)nsolidated. 
The mild harmless Vaishnava still hold that the strong¬ 
est cement to secure this solidarity, as also the absoj’p- 
tion of the non-Hindus was the love creed to which 
all men—whether wise, or illiterate, oi- unloucbable — 
have equal right: 

(Considering that the essence of the creed is not only 
to express devotion to the Lord but also to love all 
living beings created by Him 5TT^ 5?%)”, 

there is no reason why it should not appeal to all 
without exception,—making for the formation of a 
compact nation of mild non-aggressive Indians, bound 
to each other by all-embracing brother-hood. 



(iv) 


I have shown in fchis book-let that there is a 
yearning among all people throughout the wwld to 
draw solace from the prtiachings of this creed, but it is 
perceived that the tendency to ex})loit others for 
self-aggrandisement (whctlicr individual or national ) 
is still lurking in the mind of many. This dark cloud 
is sure to disappear in time, perhaps even l)cl‘ore the 
cessation of the present international hostilities. 

As regards the historical aspect of the book, it is 
only a 1‘epetition of what ?s contained in my other 
two books, viz:—“The Historical Keview of Hindu 
India—800 n. c. to T200 a. l>.'\ and ‘‘A Brief History of 
the Chauhans of Ajmer’*. T shall touch on a few points 
only in this preface:— 

(I) The Imperial Guptas,—the great propagators 
of Vaishnava dltdrina —, who have ]:)een described in 
the Pauranik literature as belonging to (’handravamsa, 
are now held to have sprung from that (’handravamsa 
to which belonged the Pandavas in the Mahabharat age 
Le, more than 2500 years before the time when they 
(the (Guptas) first ap])earcd in the stage of history. 
On a close examination, however, this view does not 
appear to be correct. The Pandavas were indisputably 
cas^if Kshatriyas, while the Guptas openly declared 
that they came into this world to destroy the vanities 
of the caste Kshatriyas, thereby implying that they 
were not caste Kshatriyas and consequently did not 
belong to the second rank in the VnniftHknuH hierarchy. 
This leads us to the question,—what was then their 
actual Varna? To decide this question, we have to take 
into account the fact that the Imperial Guptas were 
great performers of Askwamedh yajna^^ and as such 



they were either Brahmans or Kshatriyas. As we have 
just seen that they were not. Ksluitriyas, tlu; irresistible 
conclusion is that they were ih;;iiiiieins Jind did not 
belong to the Chandra ^/aiiisa (ji' the iMahabharat age. 

(2) Having arrived at this (.‘onedusion we liave got to 
accept the iarerenoe tliat the fouTidi'r of tiie Iuj))erial 
(lupta dynasty was a mighty poicaitati* who went 
by tile name of C-haiidra, just as Itaghu \hunsa meant 
the dynasty of King Kaghu. 

(o) 4'hit deduelif'ii (lit a is t-hal the liiipei-ial (.iiijita 
dynasty was (binided f)y (hia.tidra (oipr.a lh(i(lroat and 
that lie was a .Bi'ahman w'a; us'^tnned t he duiies 
rospoTisibililies of Ksh.al**'*''‘^ oiii.s* words who 

was a Brahma-Kslialriyj.. 

(d) Accepting tJic deliniliui? of the lei in ’‘.Ih'aJ'ma- 
KsJiatriya" as “a IJrahimMi who h:is ;‘-.senK.1 tiie duties 
and responsibilit ies of Ksiiat riy:i-.“. \ve eaii nuw say 
that a king who lias i/v‘<ai deseril.u li a "J.hahma- 
KshatJ'iya" in tiie Insei'ip{ase. m in ranrauiiv literaiure 
was a Braliiiuui iw origin, amd tiie snlit\ ‘d\sj)a.t.ri\a" 
was addtid to indicate that he was a king; wiio lully 
shouldered tlie liigli re^pon^ihiliiie., attaelied to his 
throne, or in othtn- words win., was a “idiujiati ' or 
“Nripati” or '’iMahipall'', or ■‘Ai.hi jmI <;.r in ea.se 
of the. Maliipal or iMaliiyal I’rahinan in li-e I’lnrlabh 

(5) Th(‘, military powers oi the Ksh.iJi .yas of the 
Treta and Dunpur ////g^/.sluiviug hi come gradually extirud. 
after the IvuruksheiiM War, the • >ra'.inians toc»k over 
the military pow'ers iVomthi u; rsi'i ;!:e\ hiasone. kno\^n 
as BrahJuarKsiiaii’i^ ab. Bui ti=Ly did not cousider 
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it derogatory to stylo themselves as Kshatriyas also. 
Ever since the Brahmans liad a discussion with Lord 
Buddha at (lava owvr the question of ^(^]ative superio¬ 
rity between the; Braliniaus aurl the Ksliatriyas, tlie 
Brahmans did not (*oiisider it a ivju-oaeh to call them¬ 
selves as Kshatj’iyas wlnai they were called upon to 
assume the respoiisibiiities and duties of a kmg. 'fhe 
Pallavas wlio turned the Soutli into a second Jvashi 
trace tlioir descent from Vii* Kurcha, a son of Vindhja 
Shakti, who has been described in the writijigs on the 
Ajaiita cave and eJbewljerc as the great Jh-ahman 
General of tlui Naga Jhjjperors. Tins Vir Kurcha's 
elder brother was the great Jhikatak Empcroi*, Prabar 
Sen who cruslied tlu' KusJian powta- and performed 
BriJiaspati Yaji\a wiiich is open ofd\ to the Hralnuans. 
Prabar Sen's eldest son was Gaiiiamipiitva Satbahana 
who in the Nasik Prashasti has been called as the 
‘‘Unique” Brahman, a destroy('r t>f tju‘ pride and 
conceipt of Kshatriyas. The descendants of Giiutami- 
putra’s uncle Vir Kurcha (who was investiMl with the 
insignia of royalty and enthroned king ol‘Andhra under 
the appellation “PaJlava”, jueaniiig an offshoot of the 
Bakataks) were threioj-e Jh;ahmans beyond doubt, but 
in their inscriptions they proudly say that they raised 
their position by austere jadjlical deeds and became 
Ks/iatriyan. The term “Kasiiatriya” lieu’e does not 
of course mean their demotion to the second rank of 
the Hindu hierarchy. It is used simply as an equiva¬ 
lent of “King*'. From Madras Kpigraphist Inscription 
No. 88 of 1910, it is seen that Pal lava king Danti— 
Nandi Varman (who befoooed t.> the first half of the 9th 
century) was also stated to have belonged to Brahina- 
Kshatriya family. The inference clearly is that in 
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ancient times the term id hma-Kshatriya (which 
means a 13rahinan who condnc.ts himself like a 
Kshatriyaa militant Brahman) was sometimes 
shortened into “Ixshatriya” so as to indicate the royal 
rank of tiie [)erson to whom the term w’as applied. 

tO) We can viow understand that the Imperial 
Na^as (who according to Prof. Jaiswal were Brah¬ 
mans) and tin'. Ihxkataks and their offshoot the 
Pallavas w^n* l>rahmans by birth but they styled 
themselves as Brahma-Kshatriyas or Kshatriyas for 
assuming royal rcs[)onsibilities. A.nd the Guptas, 
the Chalukyas, tlni (liedis, the Pi-amars, the Traikuta- 
kes, the Gf)hiis, the Chauh.ins, and the Sen kings of 
Bengal and Karnat, who have been found to have 
belonged to P-handra Vamsa, (as also to Brahina- 
Kshatriyaclass) really belonged to the Imperial Gupta 
familv, founded l)y Chandra (Bipta the Great. And 
cons< quently there is no anomaly when ITiiien Tsang 
describes the Naga Koval House of Gurjar as 
“Kshatriyas", th(^ Naga Koval House of Kamrup as 
“Brahmans" and King Shashanka Gupta of Kama 
Subarna and Gaur ( West Bengal ) as a Brahman. 

It is through them principally that Ganriya Vaishna- 
vism was i)roi)agated. The hereditary faith of the 
Nagas of South and Central India, Vidisha, \Vest 
Bengal and Brahmaputra, Valley and of the Bakata- 
kas and the Pallavas was Shaivaism, but they also 
came niuler the iniluence of the Gupta kings and 
helped to propagate the Tjovo creed, 

(7) In reference to the question which is sure to 
arise for an explanation as regards the existence of 
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sovcmmI fri’cirl ivniinu’ <!yn;ist’{"; wlio rlaiin to belong to 
S iry 1 : V 1:0 o, 1 Vi.‘) r-' i.> r.oiok tiiat in thoabseiice 
of (‘onilf'.aML;'-“ 1/'i i. rios canoot 1)(‘ rcasoii- 
ii)lV i I':i! : ii v/i.O) tUv' S’l.'''.',). V^aiiisa of Bhagawan 
S.;i li 1 iieh! i ]:o, i. ’Ciig.i,. Jn the loo.biro age 

this \v )r.{ <■::!)!' ! )■ > only iij. tlie niiddlo of 

the c:‘.iitary. Ai'tei* ;.he ilisiiioiiibei’iiieiit of the 
(-iiipta eiiipire in Western Inii.ionthe decline of the 
(■liandrii. \hi.iusa i\\ t he Till ('cniairv, Ih'alijoaiiya dharioa 
li(.'caii](' gn:M’dia.nless. Thi.' ]>ralniJiin Pandits were 
const;!ntly pi‘:iyjjig‘for the ;idvent of a powerful king 
who would .‘issurue the role of a ])rotector of this 
Ihianua. In 712 a. o. a learned Brahiuan belonging 
to Ij}r(.)('rial Nag dynasty who was known as Nag Bhat 
and who wa/- fheii rcigniiig in (lurjar having defeated 
the iMnh'e’ielui army, un U'r ^rohannned J)in Kasim> 
the. corcjiK I'or of Siiid, was hailed as |•<'S{aler of Brah- 
manya Dlranna. by the lliiMin Pandits. Sacrificial 
were ]i<‘r[‘ovmed i)y pK'in invoking blessings of 
the gods on tlie Cfuriar King and on the completion of 
ceremonies, the king^ of ihat lino were, declared as 
belor.ging to the Siin'a Van^ii It seems to be possible 
that this deedaration .v;is m:i<;c ooi, ooly lu'caaise afh'r the 
(daaiidi'a Viunsa (whicli ihei. declined in power) it 
was tlie turn for the Snv\a. Vajnsa to rise, and not 
only ])ecause it was exp('cted hv them that the Sun 
( ) ^vould he more, powa rfiil than the moon (^F^) 

but also heeanse it was writtcai in the Markandeya 
Chandi that the rite.t INhimi [l\w. Great; Being who would 
iislicr in [)eacc, jwosjieiity, pleJity, good will, brother- 
hood and godliness among men in tiiis world) would 
spring from tl)e Sun 

jjg:). Wherever a ruling dynasty considered itself 




sufficiently powerful to wield Imperial powers, it styled 
itself as belonging to Suryya Vamsha thereafter. 

I place these views before the learned public and hope 
that the scholars will very kindly be pleased to examine 
them and pronounce their considered verdict on them. 


PANCHANAN RAYA. 

IMPKOVEMP.NT AREA, AJMER BOAD, 

Jaipur ( Bajputana ). 

Holy Pumima, Sanibat 1998. 

2nd March, 1942. 
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LOCATION OF GAUR 


Although in the 12th Chapter of tlie Matsya 
Punina, it is stated that the celebrated city of 
Sruvasti was built in Gaurdesh, no mention 
has been made of the word ‘Ganr’ in the edicts 
of Ashoka, and no evidence lias come down to 
us to show that Gaurli formed part of the terri¬ 
tories of the Imperial Shiin^as jind the Kauvas. 
It therefore appears that Gaurh as a centre of 
culture disappeared during theBuddhist.icperiod. 
The cosmopolitan religion of Bhagawao Bud- 
dhadev inculcating Maitri and Karuna to all 
created beings which was nurtured in the great 
centres of Buddhistic culture at Puruspur (Pesh¬ 
awar), Taxila, Kushinagar, Baishali (Mithila), 
Rajagriha and Malanda etc. had been flour¬ 
ishing in Northern India from Peshawar to 
Chittagong, resulting no doubt in the relaxation 
of the bonds of Varnashrama Dharma. We first 
come across the word “Gaurh” during the 
Gupta period. Dr. Cunningham and Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Ihu Bahadur Dr. Gauri Shaukar 
Hirachaud Ojha tliink that the tract round about 
Gonda in Oudh [in which the Guptas settled on 
receipt of a fief of land “Anu-Ganga Prayaga- 
Saket (Oudh)”, after the termination of the 
Kushan War] was known as Gaurh. To this 
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tract which was steeped in the traditions of 
Bama and Buddha, the Guptas (who were 
staunch Vaishnavas) brought their devotion to 
Vishnu,—the Preserver of the World. Tradition 
of Ayodhya was fully imbibed by them and 
Bhakti in Vishnu moulded their national action 
and their political character. By themselves 
practising Vaishnava rites they imperceptibly 
inculcated the Krishna Prem cult among the 
people. 

2. When on the assumption of the Imperial 
throne of Pataliputra by Samudra Gupta, his 
son Deva Gupta (who ultimately became famous 
as Vikramaditya the Great ) started to rule as 
the Crown Prince and Commander-ia-Chief of 
the Imperial Army with his head-quarters in 
West Bengal, that part of the country also came 
to be known as Gaurb. The culture fostered 
by the Guptas in that part was a synthesis of 
Saivaism and Shaktaism already flourishing 
there from the time of the Chhotanagas, vide 
Chap. IX of Historical Review of Hindu India, 
and also of Vaishnavism as preached and prac¬ 
tised by them, and this synthetic culture was 
evolved in its various stages of Sadhana marga 
in the Valley of the Bhagirathi and the Saras- 
wati. It quickly spread from tract to tract. It 
was persuasive and powerful enough to embrace 
the Bauddhas of Orissa in its fold (Chap. X of 
Historical Review of Hindu India). It was car¬ 
ried to Kamrup by the Vaidik Brahmans whose 
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ancestors had migrated from Rarh to that part in 
the company of Kalyan Varma vide paras 9 to 12 
Chap. 42 of Historical Review of Hindu India ). 
Vikramaditya’s daughter, Princess Prabhavati 
Gupta who was married to Bakatak Emperor. 
Rudra Sou, succeeded in converting her husband 
to this faith which then spread into the South 
from the Bakatak capital at Pratisthanpur on the 
Godavari and Baijayantidhara in Karnat vide 
Genealogical table of Bakatak kings (on pages 25 
and 26 of Historical Review of Hindu India ) 
and also in Western India in the Republics of 
Saurashtra and the Abhiras from the federal 
Bakatak capital at Mahishrnatipnr on the bank 
of the M armada. 

3. Vikramaditya the Great who came out 
of his imperial capital at Pataliputra on an expedi¬ 
tion against the blood-thirsty Shakas, settled down 
in Malwa after the successful termination of the 
expedition, and started the evangelical work of 
absorption of the non-Aryans by the spread of 
Gauriya Vaishnavism. His work was taken up 
by his successors, and in the pursuit of this self- 
appointed task, they abandoned Pataliputra and 
settled down permanently in Malwa. As West 
Bengal Gaur or Shalbahan) continued to 

form the State of the Crown Prince with his 
capitals at Rajnagar andEarnasubarna {vide Chap. 
18 of Historical Review of Hindu India) it follow^s 
that each Prince on his elevation to the impe- 
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vial tl'ivono afc l^jjaini bvoughfc with him many 
of tlie intellootiials and Inithfnl adherents who 
snrvunnded him at his Court in West Bengal 
(or Gaur).* The>e men were knowui in Malwa 
and Rajputana as (Jauriyas, and they were 
classifiiul as Gauriya Bra limans, Gauriya 
Kshatriyas, Gauriya Vaishyas etc., according 
to their avocations. While the evolution of 
Gauriya culture was liampcred in Upper 
India by the repeated incursions of non-Aryan 
barbarians, it grew peacefully in West Bengal 
and gradually covered Brajamandal wliich was 
treated as a Sadhana Kshetra for attaining 
Saijujya with the Lord. Philosophy of love was 
cultivated irrespective of creed, caste a,nd colour, 
so that the descendants of non-Aryan invaders,— 
one,e sworn enemies of Brahmanya-diianna, were 
absoibed completely in the Hindu Society. 


" This view is suiiported by the fact that (1 ‘ the Cjj.zcttccrs 
(if Jiurdwan, M.'iiibhuui, and ISingbliaiu dislrict> rocurd Kcnii- 
niscences of VikjjJijRKlitvu's rcsidoiice therein mI oju* place or 
Gth('r; (2 ) Gold coins of Kumar Gupta J {A'lkr.iinaditya’s sou 
and succi-'.ssor in the Jinjierial throne) Imve been found in large 
muiibcrs ill Hugly, Burdwau and Midnapur districts, f3) Gold 
coins of Skandn Gupta, son of Kumar Gupta I, fiave la'cn discove¬ 
red in Hugly, Midnapur, Faridpur. and Jessorc districts: (<1 ) 
Gold coins of B;iladitya Xarasinha Gupta, son of Plmperor Tura 
Gujita who docs not n])])car to have minted any coin due to his 
troubles with the Iluns have been discovered in Kalighat. Jvanu- 
ghat (Nadia), and Jhrbhum (Nunur), (5) a very large number 
of gold coins of Kumar Gupta II (bod of Narasinha Gupta) have 
been found at Kalighat vide pages 60 to 68 of Vol. I of History 
of Bengal, by R. D. Bannerji. 
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4. The Gauriya culture, thus spread all 
over the country, formed centres in several other 
places in course of time, and from the Skanda 
Purana, (written after the Mohamedans had 
come in) we learn that besides Gaur (West 
Bengal) there wore four more centres of Gauriya 
culture, viz., Saraswatadcsli (Kurukshetra), 
Kanyakubja or Panchal, iNIithila, and Utkal: 

?ftf i 

iftf15nnw<fT ii 

o. From corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum 
Vol. Ill p. 146, we learn that Emperor Nara- 
singha Oupta.’s Sanianta King (named Yasho- 
dhai iua Dev of Tvlalwa ) defeated the king of 
Kamrup during the Ist quartex of the 6th century 
and from page 67 of Hakhal Das Banerjee’s 
Bangalar Itihas Vol. I, we understand that on 
that occasion he marched the Imperial Army 
through (raiir. Magadh and Banga. As the seat 
of' the Gcntral Government of the Guptas was 
retransferred from Malwain a quarter of century 
afterwanh, it is clear that the expression ‘‘Gaur” 
here meant West Bengal and not North Bengal. 

(i) This explains why Shasanka (the 
Commauder-in-Ghief and Mahasama- 
nta of the Imperial Guptas exercising 
administrative control over the Sam- 
anta kings in tire forest areas from his 
capital at Karnasubarna in West 
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Bengal) has been described as “Gaura- 
dhipa”, “ Gauradhaina ” “ Gaurbhu- 
janga” by Bana Bbatta in bis Harsha 
Charit. 

{ii) This also explains to ns that the 
“Gauradhip;i” who presented many 
elephants to king Lalitaditya of 
Kashmir, out of gratitude for the 
latter’s avenging the murder of Jibita 
Gupta II by defeating and dethroning 
king Yashovarrna of Kanauj was the 
Gauradhipati then ruling in West 
Bengal, because there was no other 
king who could bo called “ Gauradhi¬ 
pati 

(Hi) It is an irony of fate that when this 
Gauradhipati went to Kashmir on a 
thanksgiving mission he was treacher¬ 
ously murdered by Lalitaditya and it 
appears that taking advantage of the 
absence of his overlord, Samanta king 
Sri Harsha ( a descendant of Bhaskar 
Varma of the Bhaumapal dynasty of 
Kamrup who had settled in this part 
after the death of Sbashanka) rose to 
power and grasped the overlordsbip of 
Gaur, Odra, Kalinga and Koshal. It is 
clear that the term “ Gaur “ here 
indicated West Bengal and other small 
states referred to above. 
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{iv) From the chronicles of the Kings of 
Kashmir, Vol II, pp. 300-303, we find 
that mad with rage at the treacherous 
murder of their king in Kashmir, 
some desparadoes rushed from Gaur to 
Kashmir on the pretext of pilgrimage to 
the temple of Saroda Devi, besieged the 
then newly built temple of Parihasa- 
keshav and broke to pieces the 
image of liamaswami. These Gauriya 
desparadoes must have come from 
the Birbhumi ( West Bengal). 

(zj) From the Prithwiraja Bijoy Kavya 
written by poet Jayanak of Kashmir in 
the 12th century, we understand that 
about the time of the murder of Jibita 
Gupta II, Cbauhan King Durlava Raj 
came to Bengal to have a bath in the 
Ganga sagar Sangam, but he did not re¬ 
turn to Ajmer. It is stated that to attain 
Moksha, he settled permanently in 
Gaur. The expression “ Gaur ” in this 
case also means West Bengal, for he 
must have settled near the sea coast, 
not far away from the Bhagirathi. 

{vi) When Lord Chaitanya directed 
Nityananda Mabaprobhu (an inhabi¬ 
tant of Birbhum) to enter into married 
life and settle down in Oaur, He 
certainly meant West Bengal. 
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6. On the other hand, North Bengal also 
came to bcknownas‘‘(Taui’ In about the second 
quarter of the (ith century the seat of the central 
Government of the Imperial Guptas shifted from 
Malvva to Magadh side, apparently because, 
after the battle of tlie Guptas with the king 
of Harupeswar or Tejpnr (iii Assam ), it was not 
coneidcred safe to liave the Central Government 
located at the extreme wist of the empire. Pata- 
liputra should ordinarily have been selected nstiie 
most suitable place for this purpose, but that 
place had been abandoned as the Imperial head¬ 
quarters several generations before. Tlie fact 
that Hiuen Tsung sawPatnliputra in ruins exten¬ 
ding over 14 mile.s, overgrown with deep jungles, 
and infested with wild animals clearly points 
that the Guptas who had returned from Malwa 
about a century before, did not set up the later 
capital at Pataliputra again. Moreover like other 
orthodox Hindus, the Guptas must have shunned 
Magadh as aplaceof residence. Near by Magadh, 
was a tract called “ Paundravardhan Bhukti ’’ex¬ 
tending from the bank of the Ganges in Maldah 
district (North Bengal) to as far as Vikrarapur, 
and the chief town of this area was ‘Paundravar¬ 
dhan’ situated on the bank of the river, which 
was known as the ancient seat of the Paundraka 
royal dynasty, mentioned in the M.ahabharat, 
Vishnupurnna and Harivamsa This abandoned 
capital was selected by the Guptas for the seat of 
their Central Government, and the area in which 
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they settled naturally came to be Known as Gaur 
and the emperors ruliag from there were koow'n 
not only as ‘ Gauradhipa ’ but also as ‘Maga- 
dhanatha’. The name of the capital was not 
however changed in the first instance fur Jliuen 
Tsang who came to Lidia only about a century 
after i.e. in the second quarter of the 7bh century 
says that he visited “ Paundravardban'’ iu Gaiir, 
and saw' that it contained 20 sangharams and 
more than 100 temples. The name of the Capital 
how’cver changed to Gaur gradually as shown 
bclow':— 

{a) From Col■pu^ Jnscriptionum ludicaruvn 
Vol. Ill p. - 200 , it appears that the 
Apsargarh plate of Emperor Aditya Sen 
who flourished in the third quarter uf 
the 7th century was inscribed by a 
man who was an inhabitant of Gaur. 

(h) From Indian Antiquary Vol. XI p. 243, 
and Vol. XII p. 190, we learn that Gur- 
jar Pratihar Raj Batsa Dev conquered 
in the last quarter of the 8th century, 
not on 1 y Kanyakubjabut also the Ganr- 
Rajya in which he wrested the w'hite 
umbrellas from the kings of Gaur 
( Paundra vardham ) and Saniiitaba 
(Banga). 

{c) From the Kbajuraho Inscriptions, we 
learn that Chandel king Yasovarma 
conquered Gaur in 964 A.D. and in 
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'00-3 A.D , his SOD Dhanga added Radha 
and Anga to his possessions. This 
clearly indicates that by the term 
‘‘Cxaur” in the former case, only North 
Bengal was meant. 

( d) From the Annual report of the Archae¬ 
ological Survey of India (1903-4) pp. 
282-4 and Epigraphica Indica Vol. Ill 
p. 89, it is gathered that towards the 
latter half of the 9th century, Gurjar 
liaj Bhoj Dev made an expedition to 
Gaur and conquered not only Benares 
but took possession of Magadh, I'ir- 
lioot and Anga. The description of the 
expedition clearly indicated that Bhoj 
Dev’s objective was not West Bengal, 
but Gaur or Paundravardhan, the Im¬ 
perial capital in North Bengal. 

7. It will thus be seen that the territories 
ruled by the Gupta kings,—whether in Northern 
Bengal or in Western Bengal,—was known as 
Gaur, and that the Capital of the Central 
Government having been situated in Northern 
Bengal, the word came to be applied more 
frequently to Gaur in North Bengal. 

It can now be understood therefore why the 
capital of the Imperial Pals (who succeeded the 
Guptas) has been indentified with Gaur situated in 
Northern Bengal. Lakshmanavati or Lakhnauti 
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another name of Gaur from the time of King 
Lakahman Sen is also identiOed with Gaur in 
Northern Bengal. 'L'his Gaur passed into the 
hands of the Mahomodans and in course of time 
fell into ruins (which are being preseived by 
the Archieological Department). There was 
however no particular place going by the name 
of Gaur in West Bengal. The whole area was 
known as such, and that sense is still being pn.ser- 
ved in the expression “Gauriya Vaishnava” 
which means the Vaishnavas of West JJengal. 
Kven now, when an orthodox Hindu of Orissa 
proceedson pilgrimage to West Bengal to have his 
bath in the Bhagirathi,hc says, he is going to Gaur, 
that word having no application to North Bengal 
as the river has no sanctity there. 'J'his view is 
thoroughly supported by the following lines in 
the Skanda Purana:— 

NORTH BENGAL, UNAFFECTED 
BY GAURIYA CULTURE 

8. (a) But thoughGaur-(North Bengal) thus 

became the head quarters of the Impe¬ 
rial Guptas, it could not be the centre 
of the Gauriya culture with which the 
Guptas were so intimately associated. 
Buddhism was still the dominant reli¬ 
gion in Magadh and North Bengal, and 
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the Guptas were much too tolerant in 
the matter of religion to interfere with 
the people’s faith, e. g. when Hiuen 
Tsang visited this part early in the 7th 
century he saw a prince of Samatat 
serving as “Mahasthabir” of the Nala- 
uada Vihar. It is true that the great 
temple of Madhusudan on the Mandar 
hill was built during the later Gupta 
period, but the plan for the great 
temple was conceived by Adit}'a Sen 
when he was only the Mahasamanta 
King of Shalbahan (West Bengal) 
although it was completed when he 
fiad ascended the Imperial throne. 

{h) Living at the outskirts of Magadh, the 
people were saturated with the ideals 
of the Saddharraa of 7’athagata and 
we find that royal heads also bowed 
down at the feet of the holy monks of 
the Bauddha order. The first President 
of the Gaur Samanta Chakra, elected 
after the murder of Emperor Jibita 
Gupta HI in the latter half of the Sth 
century, was Gopal whose grandfather, 
evidently a member of an orthodox 
Ch luhan Fliiidn family of Ajmer, came 
to Lower Bengal to have a bath in the 
Gangasagar Satigam in the njiddle of 
the 8th century and settled down near 
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the sea coast permanently not only to 
aitain “raoksha” bnt because there 
was necessity for the iise of bis sw'ord 
there. The grandson of this Gopal, 
Kinperor G('va.pfil of (ianr—rid liiin- 
self of tlio sha<d<les of the orthodox 
religion, prostrat('d at the feet of the 
:M al) asth a hi r o f N a 1 an da, a n d embraced 
.Buddhism early in tlic 9th century. 
The det'cenda nt.s of Dovapal, thence¬ 
forward r''in:iin('d arde7it votaries of 
Lord Bnddha. 

(r) Karly in the 10th centuiy a Sarnunta 
kingdom was founded under the Impe¬ 
rial Pals by }'‘rinee Bikrani Sen of the 
f'handravjinsi Tfind,: royal family of 
Saptagivim towards the cast of Paund- 
ravardhan Bhukti. Bnt we find that 
the niemhers of this Bikrampur royal 
house soon afterwards became patrons 
of Buddhism. Tlie Kadainpa order of 
Lamaism owes its origin to Atisha 
who was horn in Bikrampur in 980 
A. D- Bducated as a Brahman, he was 
converted t ) Buddhisju in the Maha- 
yan.a doctrine, and at tlie age of 19 he 
took the vow under Sila Kakshita with 
the religions name of Bipankar Sri 
Jnana. He w.as ordained as Superior 
of the Bilrrarnshila monastery a,t the 
age of 31 a,nd was invited by the Lama 
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king of Ti’oot fco nndorLako rektiiinwr, 
Tiln't [ridrlwiiiiA l\'iiu]its in the Imiti 
of the sn'<\v by Ihii B:ih:.i(lin’ Snral 
(•h iniini .Pas, c. f, e., pp, nl-7 i.) 

((/) After the invasion of Ihijcndivr Chohi 
ir- rhe beginning nf the ] )th eentury, 
tie‘;i,!v,>ve.n!kr;!nipur Rn j family shifted 
to riiandradwipa ((il lu-rwiso known 
:sB Bakla—f rh/e Ain-i-Akbari, -larret’s 
Trans, vol. ]) page ]d4). This Chand- 
radwipa b('(?aino a strf)iigliold of Bud¬ 
dhism. J ii(' name of the Presiding 
Deity in (.)han(.li:i.dwipa, ‘‘Tara”—bo- 
eamo famous tiiroughout tiu; liimddba 
world and numerous pilgrims from 
difforcut countries came to pny their 
devotional visits to her. 

WEST BENGAL-THE CENd RE OP 
OAPRIYA CULTURE. 

9. Prom the above it will be soon that 
Gauriya Vaisbnava culture flourished nob in Gaiir 
(North Bengiil ), but in Ganr ( West Bengal) 
under the ausnices of the Shal Bahan kings of 
Rajnagar. 

An inl^abitantof Ganr (West Bengal) would 
thus naturally bo proud of his birth place, and 
we find nuinerous instances where a Gauriya 
would be bragging of his high birth before bis 
compeers baling from r thor parts of the country. 
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10. In the second Act of the Sanskrit drama 
Prabodh Cliandrodoya (prol;:i.biy composed in the 
lith century) a. learned Brahmj,n of Gaur was 
depicted as an embodiiuent of “Ahaiiloir”. When 
a l?raiin<an Pamlit of aiiotoca- part of the country 
eiuprired about iiis on his appcai'ance at 

that part, he is made to speak boasttully:— 


qCi%ci5?i ? 

!^TH <fT^- 


5iw>in*7TOi 5r: i 

sTsnjjft^r 


On Ixuiig ask(al to vacate the s(.'at he bad 
usurped Ix'cause that was reserved for vem rablc 

sages living in that part of the country he vaunts 
out — 


wt: qr'i: sf 


11. It is for this leasoii that even after the 
Guptasliadsot uptljo seatof their Central Govern¬ 
ment a*' Gaur ( oath Bengal) on tlieir n.tnrn 
from ]\!a.lwa, tlui Shalbahan Jung of Rajna.gar 
( Birbhnmi) was still addressed as ‘'Gauradhipa.” 

V2. Thus when speaking of king Lakshrai 
Narayan the Adisnr of Uarh, f h'' ludashustuu- .- ay 
that lie was born in MTJ a. t*., ascended the 
throne of Gaur in O-TJ a. n. , tiioj refer to the 
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chroue of West Bongal or ll'H’li, and not of Gaur 
( North Bengal) because his overlord Emperor 
Gopal II was then r.-igning theie as the emperor. 

Jcrr^ 5 rt i 

icl. It is a common knowledge that this Adisur 
married the danght('r of a king belonging to 
Chandravamsa in tin: Ivananj t?nipii-c ami with the 
help of his father-in-law hronght five Brahmans 
from that side for th(! jierformanee of a certain 
Yc'ijna, in Vikraiupur in East Bengal (which he 
had prevaih'd upon his Pal ov(!rio)d to cede to 
him ) as a preliminary to the reformation of the 
Hindu Soeiety on B uaiashratn hiu's. When again, 
the Knlashastias say that Adisur’s gjandson, 
Kshitisur, became the king of Gaur iiiul iJaiicja 
they mean that his territories consisted of West 
Bengal, and East Bengal (perhaps the Dacca 
dn.) and not Gaur ( iNorth Bengal ), l)ecause 
Emperor Mahi Pal I was then reigning fo,in the 
seat of the Central Govcnmient there. 

SPKBAD OF GAUUIYA GULTUEE 
(a) To Eajputana ani> Malwa 

14. The Hindus considered this part of the 
country as the holiest among all places, being 
hallowed with the scented sa,crificial smokes of 
yajnas performed by Pishis -.vlio wena; Brahma- 
parayana ridt Epigi.i,phea Indiea vol. I page 308. 
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Waves of Gauriya Civilization spread freely from 
here to Malwa and Rajputana as tliere was con¬ 
tinuous social and cultural intercourse between 
those tracts and Sbalbahan or Gaur (West 
Bengal). 

16. It has already been stated that Malwa 
was conquered by Chandra Gupta II towards the 
end of the 4th century. I'hat he settled there 
with his distinguished ministers brought from 
Pataliputra would appear evident from Prime 
Minister, Bir Sen’s jns(‘-ription on the rockcut 
cave in the Udsygiri hill of Mulwa {vide Fleets 
Corpus Iiisc. Inu. page do ). Such distinguished 
men came from G aur on the occasion of the acces¬ 
sion to the Imperial throne of each Gupta king. 

16. , In his annotated English Translation of 
Chaud Bardai’s Prithvviraj Kasso (part II) 1881 
Edition, Dr. A. F. Hocrnle Ph. D. has agreed 
with Tod and Growse that these immigrants 
belonged to the same race which ruled in Bengal 
in ancient times and the descendants of these 
immigrants w'ero known in Malwa as Gauriyas, 
and also as “Gors” or ’‘Ganrs”, or“Garuas” and 
their chief was soinofeimes called as Gauranga 
Gauryas. 'They wore zealous Vaishnavas; they 
thought of Vishnu and they thought in Vishnu, 
and became as it were a part of Bhiigavata dharma. 
By themselves practising Vai.shnava rites, and 
by the preaching of the Bhagavata Pui'ana they 
imperceptibly inculcated the Krishna prem cult 
among the people. 
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17. People took it for granted that tli( ir fore¬ 
fathers had attaii.eu “Sanipja" whiciiia clearly 
deuiunstrated by the Vlsesui Iiuagi en^hriued 
at Eran (where the pilgriuia se-e rfaiuiulra Gupta’s 
figure and dress in the statue) and also by the 
\'ishjiu Varaha Iiuage at the (3handra Gupta 
cave !).t Udaigiri (where the pilgrbr;> sei tlu; 
figure of Chandra (ilupt:i.Il wi'bhis (jin'cn Dhuiba 
l>evi). The victory < [ S.miudra. Gupta over 
Bali Barnin of Kaiiinip, .and oi ISar biiigli Gupta 
over king Ban.'ij aii.as Slinlastanibbai of Tejpur 
( Assam ) was treated as the fea.ts of Sri Krishna 
iu the Biiag;iwata. Their desceiulants also were 
not only ardent vaishnavas, but tlu'v were wor¬ 
shippers of Mahasliakti as well, for it. is they who 
built the temples of Sliakambhari and Bhra.mari 
iu Marvvar. They werti therefore held in bigli 
esteem. Their patriotism, valour, chivalry and 
Swamidharma invevst^'d them witli a halo of 
divinity and people hailed them as “Thakuis” 
t. e. divinity incarnate. 

18. AlthotighthesoThaknrsbelonged to the 
Dynasty founded by ChiMidra Gupta (orGlnmdra 
Vainsa), the more powerful among them who a fter 
the dovvtilall of the Giipt.as oonsulcred them¬ 
selves capable enough to wield sovereign pn\ver 
some day have sometimes oflicia.]ly claimed 
to belong to Surya Vamsa., but this claim was 
based only on the decbu’ation of the saints tlurt 
the next Manu ( i. e. tlie great being who wi 
usher in peace, prosperity, brotherhood, and the 
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kingdomof Heaven in this world) will springfroni 
the sail vide last line of Markaudeya Chandi. 
I'liis claim should uot therefore he taken as a 
bar to their inchisiou in (Ihandra Vaffisa. 

19. Thus the Chanliaiis of Ajmer (who have 
been declared in contoinporary Literature —viae 
description of the siege oi chitorgarh by Jvhaiif 
Al Alasu of Jjegdad ((juoted by Col. Tod and 
reproduced on page 4'2ii of Ojhaji’s Kiijputauaka 
History as “Gauriyas" ) belonged really to the 
Chaudra dyuasty despite the fact that tliey have 
Kometinies deiiarod tlieioselvcs as beK'iiging to 
Suryya ir p e;;.andoGof his annotated 

Hnglish Tn.:\si;,ti’/ii oi 1 h.indriardai’s Pritliviraj 
Rasso (part 11—i88i Editioi') Dr. A. F. Hoernlc 
IT. 1). has show'll that the Gahilots also belonged 
to tlic same race as the Gors vis. the Giijita dy¬ 
nasty. One of tlic early rulers of this tribe was 
Guliii or Guhaditya from whom the race took 
its name as Gahil or Gohil or Gubilot or Gaha- 
lot. Lappa a descendant of Guha w'ho at first 
ruled at Mar wrested Chittor Port from the 
Mauryyas at the end of the 8th century B. s. 
and struck gold coin in his name. For a time 
that fort passed into the hands of the Parmar 
kings and then into the possession of the Solanki 
kings. But Siuminta Singh Gohil reconquered it 
and the glorious Gohil family is still in posses¬ 
sion of it. 
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"20. There w.'js a ch).so political tie between 
these Gauriyas aud thcise in Cm nr (West Bengal). 
In the 7th century'^ when i)ev Ciiipta king of 
Malw'a was defeated by King Kajya Vardhan 
of Thaneshwar and his two sons were taken 
away from Malwa to serve as companions of 
Bajya Vardhan’s sons, king Siiasljanka of W’est 
Bengal rushed in with his army and avenged 
the humiliation by killing llajyavavdhan. In the 
9th century, when king Chakrayudh of Kanauj, 
(a protege of the Imperial Guptas of Gaur (Ben¬ 
gal), was deprived of his throne b}’ Pratihar king 
Nag Bhatt II, the Imperial Gupta Army came 
again from Gaur (West Bengal, the head quarters 
of the Imperial Army) aud with tlie help of the 
Rashtrakutas compelled Nag Bhatt to retreat 
from Kanauj, leaving Ghakv.iyadh in peaceful 
possession of the throne. 

21. On the dismemberment of the Gupta 
empire in Malwa, the Guptas scattered them¬ 
selves in different directions towards the south 
{vide page 118 of Maharnahopadhyaya Rai 
Bahadur Dr. Gauri Shankar M. Ojha’s Rajputa- 
na ka Itihas in Hindi Voi. I). The duty of 
protection of Brahmanyadhanna was taken over 
by Cxurjar Pratihars who earned the blessings of 
the saintly Brahmans and wore declared by 
them as belonging to the Surrya Varnsa which 
was expected to be more powerful than Chandra 
Varnsa vie. the dynasty founded by Chandra 
Gupta. 
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22. Although the sovereign power had 
passed first into the hands of the Bauddha house 
of Thaneswar and then into the hands of the 
Gurjar Pratihars, and although a large number 
of Gauriya liajputras had migrated to the south 
to form separate indepeiulent states (such as 
the Chedis, the Traikutakas and the Guttas etc.) 
some Gauriya Rajputras still remained in Malwa 
and Rajputaua because to them Matas Sha- 
kambhari and Bhramari were dearer than their 
lives. Some of them occupied the status of 
Samantfi prioee.s under the Kanauj overlord 
using “Valina” as their name suffix. Vaishna- 
visin .as well as Sbaktaism flourished under 
their fostering care, and people continued to 
hail them as “Thakurs”. 

23. Th.at social intercourse .subsisted bet¬ 
ween these Gauriyas and those living in Gaur 
(West Bengal) is proved by the fact that more 
than 60% of the priestly Brahmanas of Bengal 
claim descent from the Brahmans of the Kanauj 
empire. The Kulashastras also unanimously 
record that king Lakshmi Narayan, the Adisur, 
married a princess of a Chandra Vamsiya royal 
family in the Kanauj empire,—and with the 
help of his father-in-law brought to Gaur 6 priest¬ 
ly Brahmans of Kanauj for the performance of 
a certain ynjna. In the Explanatory Memoran¬ 
dum attached to my hook, the Historical xle- 
view of Hindu India—I have .shown that the 



C(‘l<^britted queen Piulniini of Phittor was the 
ciaugbhu’of a cbieftain rianied Gandliarva, Si^ti 
of Sijigur ill West Bengal. 

‘24. In the field ol cull lira I and spiritual 
infcercaiurM' iiowever, the tii‘ \vn> strongest and 
tu tliis da,y we find minierous instancies in wbicdi 
tiie Gossains of (laur (West l^engal) are serving 
as spiritiiai guide to tiio 1‘liaknrs in Rajputaini. 

REVIVAL GF KRISHNA (;ULT IN 
BUA.]A-MANJ)AL. 

25. ]n tiie Visbmipiirana the scene of Sri 
Krishna’s boyhood sports lias boon laid in Wosbern 
Muttra, wiiidi \va,s a.nd still is washed by the 
Jumna in vhich every grove, mound and tank 
was associated with some episode in His life. 
The Greek ambassador Megasthanes lias also re- 
(^orded that Kiishna worship was in vogue in 
Muttra in the 4tlj century B. C. All these asso¬ 
ciations were howevei obliieraled and Mathura 
itselfwas converted into a headquarter of the 
Shakas, being converted into a, Buddhist 
stronghold for many centuries, so that we 
have from the travel records of Fa Ilian that 
he did not meet a single individual in this part 
who was not a J>aiid(ilui. We have it on the 
authority of Hiuen Tsmig that Buddha, when in 
life, often travelicd in the kingdom of Mathura 
and that monuments were erected in every place 
in Matbuia where he expounded the law. In the 
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centre of tlie tt wn then' was the fau.'Ous stupa 
(enclositie; sumc, nail parings of the Tutbagata) 
wliicli was built by the V('ncra,ble monk Upa. 
Gupta who converted Aslioka Maury a to 
Buddhism. 

It IS true that there was a revival of 
Br ihmanya dbaruia during the time of the Impe¬ 
rial Nagas under the Groat King Shur Sen alias 
Bir Sen towards the end cf the 2nd Century. 
But as the. Magas were worshippers of Shiva, 
Vaishn.iA ism was non-existent in this part, at 
tleit tim.'. .Menandar the Greek king of Kabul 
made a bold invasion of India in or about !55n C. 
and annexed tlu Indus Delta, the peninsulas 
of Sanraslitra and J'iatbiwar, and other territories 
on the West Coast, occupying as far as Mathura 
ami (■von threatening f’ataiipntra. Mathura 
was tberoaftei' luled by Indo-Grcek Poten¬ 
tates. usmilly known as Satraps, who were in 
their turn suecoodod by (ither non-aryan tribes. 
'I’he chief of one such tribe was the Head of tbe 
Uebis who succeeded in imposing his authority 
on his colii'!i.gues and established himself as tlie 
m istcr of Ki pin (Kaslimere) and Kabul, 'f’lie 
U-Cbi advance into India neccssa.rily involved 
tin' suppression ol tlie Judo-greek and tbelndo- 
Parthiaii cliiefs, and their depri vation of thi' prin¬ 
cipalities lying to the west of the Indus, but the 
final extinction of the Indo-Parthian power was 
reserved for Kadpliises II in the iatter part of the 
1st century A. D. under whom the (J-Chi don. mi on 
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extended all over the north western India as far 
as Benares, the conquered Indian provinces be¬ 
ing administered by military viceroys. Kadphises 
II w'as succeeded by Kanishka in about 120 A. D. 
whose sway extended all over north w'estern 
India. His capital was Purushpur (Peshawar) 
which then guarded, as now, the main road from 
the Afghan hills to the Indian plains. In his 
earlier days he had no faith in right or wrong, 
but in his later years, he became a convert bo 
Buddhism. His reign appears to have termi¬ 
nated in 160 A. I), and ho wu;- followed by 
Havishka (or Hushka) and Vasuska (or Jaska) 
or Vasudeo. This ruling dynasty is knowm in 
history as the Kushon dynasty. Thej' were 
opposed to Brahmauya dharma which was at a 
low ebb in the Indian plains over which they 
held their sway. 

26. In ray book‘Historical Review of Hindu 
India 300 B. C. to 1200 A. D’., it has been shown 
how the combined forces of the Satbahans viz. 
the Nagas, and the Bakatakas, with the help of 
the Ambastha Guptas fought and defeated the 
Kushans and ultimately drove them out of India. 
The Imperial power then vested in the Nagas 
who ruled the country under the great Shur 
Sen or Bir Sen—(wdth capitals at Mathura, Ma- 
hishmatipur etc.). As bulls are taken to be the 
characteristic carrier of Shiva and as the coins 
of the last two Kush an kings discovered in Ma¬ 
thura exhibited on their reverse the figure of 
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Shiva attended by his bull Nandi, scholars have 
drawn the inference that the Kushans succumbed 
to their environments and under the influence 
of the dominant Nagas, became worshippers of 
Shiva. Several Naga (serpent) images with their 
characteristic snakehood have also been found 
in Mathura district which go to show that Shiva 
worship flourished after the termination of the 
Kushan rule because the Naga was considered to 
be ornament of Shiva. Coins, inscriptions, monu¬ 
ments, etc. all agree in furnishing evidence of 
the recrudescence of Brahmanya dharma of the 
Shiva cult immediately after the Kushan period 
although the kings were perfectly tolerant of 
Buddhism and Jainism which had been flour¬ 
ishing side by side with Brahmanism. 

27. The greatest of those Naga Kings was, 
as already stated, Shur Sen or Bir Sen whose 
coins have been found in abundance through out. 
the Punjab and Western India and whose des-' 
cendants, having at first established themselves in 
Muttra acquired the name of “Uttar yadawas”. 
As they were Shaivas, they propagated the cult of 
Shiva (1) from their capitals at Nagpur Nandi 
Vardhan and Purika in Central India (2) from-. 
their capital at Pratisthanpur in Southern India, 

( 3) from their federal capital at Mahishmatipur 
on the bank of the Narmada into the republics of 
Western India (4) from their capital at Padmavati 
in Malava and Bidisha (5) from the Capital at 
Mathura and Kantipuri in mid-Northeru India 
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(6) from thecapitalsat PataliputraandPanchakot 
in Magadh and West Bengal, and (after their 
retreat into the valley of the Brahmaputra), (7) 
from their capital at Kamrup in Eastern India 
and also into the far east including Siam, 
Anam, Champa, Cambodia etc. 

28. Early in the fourth Century A. D. Sa- 
mudra Gupta (a prince of the ruling Gupta family 
of Ambastha country in the Punjab which had 
settled in Oudb) rose in power, defeated and 
capturedEalyan Varma of theChhota Nag family 
of West Bengal who was then occupying the 
Pataliputra throne. Not only was that throne 
usurped by him, but he thoroughly subjugated 
the rajas of the Gangetic plain and subsequently 
extended his conquests to the far South of India 
as well. The dominion under the direct Govern¬ 
ment of Samudra Gupta did not however extend 
to territories in the Punjab, eastern Rajputana 
and Malava. They continued to be in the posses¬ 
sion of the Nagas and their offshoots and also of 
the Kushon Kings converted to Shaivaism. 

29. The Guptas were staunch Vaishnavas. 
During their sojourn in Oudh they imbibed the 
traditional bhakti of the people in Bama and 
their devotion to the Prince of Love, Lord 
Buddha. While Samudra Gupta (himself an 
orthodox Vaishnava) was carrying on his Impe¬ 
rial Government from Pataliputra, his son Deva 
Gupta (the would-be emperor) was ruling as 
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Crown Prince, the tract of land extending from 
South Magadh to (south) Koshala with his 
capital at Kajuagar (or Gaur) to this day known 
as Birbhumi, surrounded by learned savants, as 
great as the rishis of yore. He laid the foundation 
of a new culture, the Gauriya culture—which 
was but a synthesis of the culture they brought 
from Oudh and also the Shaiva and Sbakta 
culture which already prevailed in this part. 
Deva Gupta (who subsequently became Empe¬ 
ror Chandra Gupta II) was the greatest expo¬ 
nent of this synthetic culture of which the prin 
cipal creed was love to every living being, and 
burning love to the Almighty either as a servant 
or as a child or as a playmate or as a parent or 
lastly as the consort Deva Gupta was out 
to bring the kingdom of Heaven in this world 
by the propagation of this love creed. 

Mathura and Brajamandal, the home of 
the lilas of the 9th incarnation naturally drew 
his first attention. After he succeeded his father 
to the Magadh throne he persuaded the Shaiva 
Naga King of Muttra to cede the Muttra King¬ 
dom to his direct control in lieu of a kingdom 
( rashtra) to be founded by him in Southern India 
with capital at Manyakhet without interfering 
with the propagation of the Shaiva cult in that 
part. From Minister Bir Sen’s Udaigiri cava 
Inscription, we learn that Chandra Gupta II 
occupied Malava sometime before 400 A.D. and 
from the coins since discovered we find that 
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between the years 388 and 400 he took possess¬ 
ion of the territories belonging to Kushon Ksha- 
trapa Rudra, King of Ujjaini. 

It will thus bo seen that in the reign of 
Chandra Gupta II all the. semi-independent 
chieftains were swept away, and before his death 
in 415A. D. the Gupta power was undisputed 
over Nortben India from the Bay of Bengal to 
Kathiwar and the Indus. 

30. Chandra Gupta II who now acquired the 
appellation of Vikrainaditya the Great, then 
turned his attention to sow the seeds of his ‘love 
creed’ viz the Krishna Prein cult in this part 
with the aid of his brothers in spiritual culture 
who came with him from Gaur and on whom 
was bestowed the title of “Goswami” the lord 
of the world. 

31. In the Vishnu Purana Krishna was 
represented as the son of a King brought up by 
a cowherd, sporting with the milkmaids and per¬ 
forming miraculous feats in his childhood in 
the neighbourhood of Muttra on the right bank 
of the Jumuna where the whole country was a 
holy ground. The western side of the district was 
celebrated as the Brajamandal or the country of 
Krishna, and almost every grove, mound, and 
tank there was associated with some episode in 
Krishna’s life. Under the auspices of Vikrama- 
ditya the Great and his successors, the Goswa- 
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mis revived amoug the people the reminiscences 
of Krishna’s life and doings. They pointed out 
the groves of Brinda in which Krishna sported 
with the Gopis and which resounded to the echoes 
of his flute, the black waters of the Junmna which 
washed His feet, the birds, deer, and cows which 
used to dance before Him in joy, the pastures in 
which his favourite flock used to graze, the tanks 
and forests which preserved the memory of 
the miraculous feats performed by the Lord in 
his boyhood in the remote past. The Krishna 
Prem cult was sown broadcast and the people 
were taught to love every living being without 
any distinction and to have burning love for 
Him either as a servant or as a child or as a 
playmate or as a friend or as a parent or as 
a consort. The result was rapid progress of Vaish- 
navism among the people. So that Hiuen Tsang 
who visited this part in 629 A.D. has recorded 
that “the inhabitant»>of Muttra give principal 
care to the cultivation of trees which grow 
in clusters like forest. Their manners are soft and 
complacent. They esteem virtue and learning”. 

32. The golden age of the Guptas during 
which the Goswamis were preaching this love 
creed among the people received a set back in 
the reign of Skanda Gupta when the savage Huns 
poured down from the steppes of Central Asia 
through the North Western Passes and carried 
devastation over the plains of India. The invasion 
was beaten back at the time, but it was renewed 
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ill 465 A.P. when a fresh swarm of nomads 
poured across the frontier and occupied Gandhar. 
About 470 A.i). they advanced into the interior 
and again attacked Skanda Gupta in the heart of 
his dominions and overthrew the Gupta empire 
at Muttra. The leader in this invasion was 
Torman who became the ruler of Malawa some¬ 
time prior to 500 A.i). and assumed the style and 
title of “Sovereign of the Maharajas”. He was 
succeeded by his son Mihirgula—a blood thirsty 
tyrant who by a confederacy of princes led by 
Baladitya the crown Prince and Mahasamanta 
ruling over Gaur (West Bengal) and Magadh from 
his capital at liajnagar and Karnasubarna, was 
taken prisoner and sent back to his capital at 
Sakai (Sealkot) with all honours due to a king 
in 628 A.D. Baladitya then sat on the Malawa 
throne under the name “Nar Singha Uev” and 
carried on the fight with the Huns with the help 
(according to Vincent Smith) of King Yasho- 
dharina of Maiava. With the death of Mihir- 
gula in 540 A. 1). the Hun empire came to an 
end and a branch of the Imperial Gupta dynasty 
was established in Kashmir, but the Guptas 
transferred their central capital from Malwa to 
Gaur (North Bengal) in the last quarter of the 
sixth century. 

33. The Guptas made san^kirt as the court 
language, and the language of books, and inscrip¬ 
tions. They understood and performed ashwa- 
medh yajnas. Although they were themselves 
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devout Vaishnavas and laid down rules for the 
performance of social and religious rites and also 
themselves followed them rigidly, still they, 
at the same time showed wise tolerance for other 
creeds, and some of them also took a lively 
interest in them. In the course of time however 
influence of Buddhism faded away and that of 
orthodox Brahmans increased. We thus find that 
although the progress of Gauriya Culture recei¬ 
ved a set-back for a time during the invasions 
and occupation of Muttra and Malava by the 
Huns, the Brahmanical religion had been comp¬ 
letely re-established and the Krishna cultus 
took firm root in Brajamaudal before the time 
Mahmud of Gazni made his expedition to Muttra. 

We have also to remember that although 
Samudra Gupta defeated the Imperial Nagas, he 
made friends of them by re-instating them 
in their states and also marrying his son 
(Vikrarnditya the Great) to Princess Kuber Naga 
of the Imperial Nag family. Proverbially tole¬ 
rant of other faiths, be encouraged the spread 
of Sbaiva cult by the Naga Kings and by their 
successors,—the Bakatakas. 

34. The above explains the prevalence of 
Shaiva and Vaishnava cult side by side in Gurjar, 
Malav and Bajputana but the dominant religion 
was vaishnavism which was propagated not 
only in Brajamaudal but in the above areas also, 
by the Gauriya (-roswamis. Prom the fact that 
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coins of the Gupta Kings discovered in numerous 
places show Durga seated on her carrier, the 
lion, it is further gathered that Shakti worship 
was also practised by them. 

36. The Gupta period is rightly regarded as 
the golden age. The kings maintained splendid 
court and gathered round their throne men of 
eminence in every branch of knowledge. 
Literature, Art and science including the science 
of medicine, mathematics, astronomy, sculpture, 
painting, were alike cultivated with success and 
distinction, and they flooded the country with 
gold coin which displayed considerable artistic 
merit. There was active intercourse between the 
Gupta empire and the great powers both in the 
East and West, as many embassies to and from 
China are recorded while there was also easy 
oomtnunicatiorj with the Byzantine Roman 
Empire through Alexandria in Egypt. The 
culture, thus fostered by the Guptas, was known 
as the Gaudiya culture and the result of the 
expansion of outlook thus generated was that 
full raeasuies were taken by the Imperial Guptas 
to propagate this culture to different parts 
of Asia. 

SPREAD OF THE GAUEIYA CULTURE, 
(a) To THE Republics of Sacbashtea and Abhiba 

36. As we have seen before, this culture 
took its root originally in West Bengal (Gaur) 
and it spread to Muttra, Rajputana and Malwa 
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after the transfer of the Imperial Head Quarters 
to Malwa. Vikramaditya tlie Great married a 
princess of the Imperial Naga family,—Princess 
Kuber Naga and he also gave away his daughter 
Lady Prabhabati Gupta in marriage to Kmperor 
Rudra Sen Bakatak and this matrimonial alliance 
paved the way for the spread of Gauriya culture 
to the republic of the Abhiras from Surat to 
South Malwa through the federal Bakatak 
Government of Mahishmatipur on the Narmada. 

(h) To Kashmir 

37. In the North there was the kingdom of 
Jalandhar or Trigarta in ancient times of which 
the earliest historical mettion occurs in the 
reign of Kanishka (the Kushana) w'ho ruled 
from Kabul to IT. P, At his instance! there met 
at Kuv.ina near .Tnllundar a Council of 
Buddiiist teachers in 100 A. I), which set to 
itself the task of collecting and arranging the 
sacred writings of Buddhi.sm for many centuries. 
In about 170 A. D. the great hero named Bir 
Sen came into prominence among the Imperial 
Nagas W'ho laid foundation to the revival of 
Hinduism in Muttra for which his descendants 
came to be known as “Uttaryadavas”. Coins bear¬ 
ing his name havingbeen receivedin large numbers 
in M.athura and Jnllandhar (Ahichhatra ) it h*!S 
been held by scholars that the Nagas introduced 
Hinduism of the Shaiva type in these areas. As 
the areas included the sacred Kurukshastra w’here 
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Lord Sri Krishna proiuulgatod the preachings 
contained in the iminorta! Gita, the Guptas foun¬ 
ded monasteries on the banks of the Saraswati 
and the Vaishiiava savants dwelling in that part 
came to bo known as belonging to the Kurn- 
Kshotra or Saraswata Brunch of the Gaiiriya 
civilization. 

38. The culture emanating from the Saras¬ 
wata Kshetra inflnoiicedKaslimiras well and when 
kiiig Iliraiiya of the old ruling dynasty of Kashmir 
died soilless, Vikramaditya the Crreat placed on 
the throne of Kashmir his court jewel, Matri 
tnipta who was universally honoured and respec¬ 
ted. This Matri Gupta was a devout Vaishnava. 
There was no limit to his charity and manliness. 
He forbade the destruction of animals in his 
kingdom, and set up an. image of God Madhu 
Siidana whom he named Matri Gnpteshwar. 
People hold him in so murdi veneration that when 
after the death (if Vikramaditya he ahtlicatcal 
the throne and decided to retin; to Benares 
to lead the life of a red^ions rcclnso, the next 
king Prabar Sen who belonged to the old 
ruling dynasty insisted on him to desist from 
this intention and on his refusing to (diaiige his 
mind, lh^abar Sen declared that be would not 
touch Matri Gupta's property while he (Matri 
Gupta) was alive, and true to his word he used 
to send to Matri Gupta at Benares the income 
derived from Kashmir, which the latter distribu¬ 
ted in charity to the poor as long as be lived. 
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39. Matri Gupta died in about 460 and 
Prabar Sou started to rule as a completely 
responsible king from th.'i.t year. In 465 a fresh 
Swarm of Savage Huns poured acro.ss the frontier 
and occupied Gaiidbar. Prabar Sen had to submit 
to their ferocious leaders and he a!jd his son 
Yudbisthir could continue to reign only by their 
sufferance. The Huns not only ovor-ran and 
devastated the part of tin; country from Gandhar 
to IJ. P. but dispossessed the Guptas of the 
thrones in Saurashtra and Malwa and assumed 
the style and title of Maharajadhiraj. Jn 510 
Hun leader Torman was succeeded by lii.s son, 
Mihirgula, a blood tliirsty tyrant who exhibited 
ferocious hostility ;igainst ube peaceful Bauddha 
cult. Ho overthrow the stupas and plundered 
them of their treasures. All (whether Hindus or 
Buddhists) were groaning under his oppressive 
yoke when Baladitya the Mahasararinta of the 
Imperial Guptas reigning over Gaur and Magadh 
from his capital at Rajnagar in Birbhumi (West 
Bengal)—as is evidenced by his coins discovered 
from Birbhuin (Nannur) Kalighat and P.ana- 
gbat,—headed a confederacy of princes and led an 
expedition against Mibirgula, captured him and 
sent him back to his capital at Sakai “with all 
honours due to a king in 528. 

40. Mahirgual’s younger brother having 
usurped his throne in the meanwhile in Sakai, 
he found refuge, \sith King Yudhisthirof Kashmir 
whose father king Prabar Sen ruled in Kashmir 
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as a tool in the hands of Toramana, Yudhisthir’s 
kindness was returned by Mihirgula by stirring 
up rebellion against him and ultimately killing 
him and his family members and placing himself 
on the throne. The Usurper then attacked the 
kingdom of Gandhar whoso king was treacher¬ 
ously surprised and slain by him. The royal 
family was exterminated and multitudes of 
people were slain on the banks of the Indus. 

41. It was necessary to subdue tliis tyrant 
and as stated before the task was taken over by 
Baladitya who after defeating Mihirgula in a 
previous engagement in 528 had ocampied the 
Imperial throne of Ujjayini under the coronation 
name of Narsiiiha Gupta. Emperor Narsinha 
with the help of his most powerful Samanta 
King, Yashodharma Dev of Malav again mar¬ 
ched against Mihirgula and killed him in a battle 
in 540. The Kashmir throne, which was already 
vacant, was then given over, not to a prince of the 
old ruling dynasty (for the kingsof that dynasty 
allowed themselves to be easy tools in the hands 
of the tyrannical Huns), but to a prince of the 
Imperial Gupta family who was placed on the 
Kashmir throne under the name of Narendra- 
ditya. This veiw is supported by the fact that 
the name suffix ‘‘Aditya*', which is common to 
all the princes of the Imperial Gupta family, was 
used not only by Narendniditya, but by all the 
successive kings of the same line in Kashmir. 
Another supporting fact is that the Raj Tarangini 
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states tliat Narendraditya’s mother was a Lady of 
Padmavati (Ujjayini). He and three other kings 
of that dynasty Ranaditya, Vikraanaditya 

and Baladitya oceupicd the Kaslimir throne for 
58 years up to 508 A. ]). Mr. li. C. Dntt lias in 
chapter IX of his History of Ancient India, Vcl. 
Ill, has stated that Kahian’s dates as given in 
tlie Raj Tarar.gini previous to 59B are worthless 
and consiflering that he allottui 300 years’ reign 
to one king viz. Itanaditya. we must accept his 
ohservation as correct. These Gupta kings were 
powerful and uiuliir their patronage both Budd¬ 
hism and Hindui.sin flouiished. They built 
temples and Viliars and many works of public 
utility. Queen Ranar.imbha, wife ot King 
Ranaditya was specially held ii veneration and 
considered as a jewel among queens. She built 
a hospital for the sick for which she wnis highly 
extolled. 

From the Raj Tarangini we le:,rn thii.t the 
kingdom of Trigarta (consisting of Jullandar, 
Oharoba, Suket, Mandi, Kangra, Nurpur and 
Thaneswar) bad been annexed to Kashmir bv 
king Prahar Sen of the old ruling line before the 
Oruptas came in. After the murder of Yudhis- 
thir (Prahar Sen’s son) and usiirp ition of th(> 
Kashmir throne by Mihir Gula, that Kingd>.m 
passed into the possession of a protege of Alihir- 
gnla, who w'as evidently i. Hun for from a refe¬ 
rence to Rose’s, d'rihes and Castes of the Jhinjal), 
quoted below it appears that this tract was in 
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the possession of a daHija before, t he time of 
Vikrainaditya, the Kashmir king. When a 
Gupta kingdom was set up in Kashmir by 
Narendraditya after the death of Mihirgula, 
this sub-kingdom did not at oiiee come under 
the control of the Guptas. It was annexed by 
the 3rd Gupta king of Kashmir who thereby 
acquired the surname of Vikraniaditya. Hiuen 
Tsang appears to lia.ve mistaken tliis king for 
Vikraniaditya the Gre.it of Ujj<ivini, aaul his¬ 
torian Mr. K. 0. Dutta appears to liave followed 
him in the same view. But as this Vhkrama- 
ditya flourished in the third quarter of the Oth 
century while bis great mime-sake flourished in 
Malav more than a eentiiry before, it is clear 
that the two kings wen* not the one and the 
same person. 

From page ,131. Vol ] of Rose’s Tribes and 
Castes of the Funjah. it appears that the tract 
from the Hutlej to the Kangra hills was refound¬ 
ed by a saint named Jullundhnrnath during the 
days of Vikramaditya, and from page 48 of the 
same book it appears that in addition to the 
name of ‘Trigartah the tract was also known as 
‘Ahichhatra*. That for the proper governance 
of this area Vikramaditya placed a trusted rela¬ 
tive (C e. a prince of the Gupta Royal family of 
Kashmir) on the throne of the Jiillundhar King¬ 
dom is evident from tho fact that the first king 
ruling over this area who was a contemporary 
of Vikramaditya (the Gupta king of Kashmir) 
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was Aditya Vardhati who married Princess Maha- 
sen (lapba daughter of Emperor Dainodar Gapta 
of (ijiur (West Bengal). 

The last king of the Gupta lino was Baladitya 
who subdued his enemies and built many towns 
and temples in Kashmir. It must be assumed 
that these, Gupta kings of Kashmir were in 
tovudi with the Gupta Billing houses in Malwa 
and (Blur (West Bengal) and also imbibed the 
Gauriya culture from tlie Saraswat centre. 

B:iL Baladitya had no respect for the 
rigidity of Vjirnaslir:una-dharma under the 
inlluence of the Bauddha. (uilt which flourished 
pari~vas.<i?f. in liis kingdom. He was soilless. He 
liad a daugliter whom h(‘ ga<,vo i way in marriage 
ton. . ommoner reputed to bo the Illegitimate son 
of a Karkot Nag chieftain; and this dynasty 
ruled in Kashmir from 598 to 855 A. D. As is 
usinil on sucli occasions, there was uproar in 
orthodox Hindu S(;ci('ty over this marriage. 
8ojno of tlio Gupta noblemor. who had settled 
in Kashmir loft the place and joined their 
hrctliern in Gaur (West Bengal), and took up 
their abode on the Western Bank of the 
*Bhagiratlii, some of them of course remained 
in Kashmir and continued to help the New 
dynasty with their counsel, but most of them 
scandalized the new ruling dynasty over the 

Some of the chieftiiins amonj,' iJiose immigrants owned 
wonderful horses in tliicr Stables and they became locally known as 
‘‘Ashwapatis.” The Hoysalas of the South were evidently their 
descendants. 
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low standard of their morcils. Ignoring the 
sickening tales of moral lapses^ recorded by 
Kahlau about the Kings and queens of Kashmir 
during this period, wo find that in the matter of 
auiuinistratiun of the Kingdom, the Karkot Nags 
kept up the tradition of tlie Jnip(‘rial (iuptas. 
The most powerful of them was Jjalilatlitya who 
avenged tin.' nnirdi'r of Kiuperor Jibita (lupta of 
{i:iui- by niareliiiig liisarmy against King Yashov- 
:irma of Kanauj ami depo-ing biju from the Kanauj 
throne. lie ( 1 ) took poets Vakpati, llajasbri, 
and Bhavabliuti from Kanauj to Kashmir, 
(il) raised the beautiful temple of Keshava in the 
city of Tride ( Darpicjipui ) alte r his leturii from 
conquests, f O ^‘‘t up an image of Narsingba, 
un'^uppoi t('d liy a.nyl!)it.g. hut placed in the aij- 
between two load stones and (1) built a town 
called Parihaspur in which he set iqi an imago 
of Y^ishmi naiiud P.oibas Kesbav.i. lie also 
bui't an iinrrg:' of (larur on a block of stcine 54 
feet high and a’mo a. silver-imago of Govardhan- 
dhar, Queen Kainahival i Joining him by setting 
up a silver imago of Vishnu. 

(c) To KnUUKSlIETKA AND ThaNESHWAR. 

43. Kurukshetra, what holy associations of 
ideas rush into the Hindu mind by the mere 
tbouoht of it. It isiiere that the greatest ^^/^arw^a 
yiifhlha was fought in this world and it is here that 
Sri Krishna promulgated and preached the holy 
sermons contained in the immortal Gita,- -His 
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injunctions to all about the nishJcama Karma and 
to the Varnashramins to stick to their hereditary 
callings at any cost,—while being i.e. 

making no diifereutiation between one "Varna 
and another in their mutual dealings. We are 
not definite whether this ideal state was ever 
attained, but it is more than certain that Varn- 
ashram dharma as it existed after that Great 
War received rude shocks by the repeated depre¬ 
dations of the barbaric hordes from across the 
frontier and consequently the people following 
them became acharbkrashtas. It was the 
determination of Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya to 
restore Kurukshctra to its past glory in the same 
way as he did for Muttra. A Branch of the 
society for the propagation of Gauriya culture 
was thus started by him on the banks of the 
Saraswati. Owing to subsequent invasions and 
depredations of the white Huns however that 
movement could not make much headway. We 
have seen that about a century after Vikrama¬ 
ditya the Great departed from this world, another 
Vikramaditya was occupying the throne of Kash¬ 
mir. He conquered the kingdom of Jullundhar 
from its Asur king sind the entire area which 
included Satadru, Jullunder {alias Ahichhatra), 
Gharnha, Maudi, Suket, Sirhind, Thaneshwar etc. 
was made over to his blood relative Aditya Var- 
dhan as his trusted feudatory chief. When on 
account of the social uproar caused by the marriage 
of Kashmir king Baladitya’s daughter with the 
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(illogitimakO son of n KfU'kat Nag chieftain, 
several intiubers oi the Gupta Royal family 
of Kashmir left the country to join their 
cousins 111 West Bengal, s(mi(‘ of iheiii living in 
Ahichhatra left Jiiilundhar to join their biethern 
in the tli'sert tracts of IhijfnitMi’.a :iiid settled 
near the Sambliar lake iindei the shaihivv of 
Goddess Shakambhari. Prabhakar V.iriihan, also 
threw away his yoke of vassalage to thi! Ka.rkot 
Nag king, himself assumed the title of Alah:i,raja- 
dhiraj, and transferred his federal capital 
from Jullundhar to Thaueswar. According to 
Ounningham {vidt his Ancient Geography of 
India), Indraprastha (or Delhi) was an outpost 
of the kingdom of Ujjayini ahciit this 
Hiijyavardhan (son of Prabhalcu' Vardhaai) 
annexed it to the Thaneswar kingdom nniiii to 
the chagrin of Deva. Gupta, the king of Malav. 
The latter could not protest as Itajyavardhan’s 
action was nut challenged by th (3 Guptas of Gaur 
(North Bengal) to which Royal family Ihijyavar- 
dhan’s griiiidmuther belonged but bitterness of 
feeling, thus generated, continued. This bitter¬ 
ness of feeling was intensified when Eajyavardhaii 
openly embraced tfio religion of Siigata and it 
reached the breakingpointwhen princess Kajyasri 
of the Thaneswar House was married to 
Grahavarma, the Maukhari prince of Kanauj. 
We find that (1) Deva. Gupta (king of Malava) 
invaded Kananj and killed Grahavarma, the last 
Maukhari king and imprisoned his wife, princess 
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Rajya Sri, (2) Rci.jyav:irdhaii thereiipon uiade a 
raid on Mala\, killed Deva Gnpta, and took away 
two of his suns to Thancswar to serve, as coinpa- 
nions to his own sons; and (3) king Rhashanka, 
the Cortjrnander-iii-Clhiof c>f the Gnpta Emperor, 
thereupon, swooped dowm on IVfala.v from 
Kamasubarna, (West Bengal) and avenged the 
indignity ti> the Jniperial Hensf, by killing 
Raj 3 aavardha.n and also taking scv('ie punitive 
)ueasures against the Buddhist monks at various 
places. This disunion among t he bhaod relations 
led to the ultima.te downfall of the Gupta Empire, 
but the immediate elTeot of it was that all the 
three kingdoms, viz. the kingdoms (,f Kanauj, 
Malawaand Thaneswar vested in Har.-ha Vardlian 
alias Siladitya wdth popular a,pproval and Harsha 
began to rule over them from Maliodoya Sri 
Kanyn Kubja. He became the paramount 
power not only ov(>r there three kingdoms but 
over Saniashtra and Gujrat in the W’est, and 
Bengal and Kainnq) in the Bast; and he 
kept bis dominions in order by personal supervision 
exercised dining coustae.t tonring. Ho favoured 
all the religions a,nd worshipped. Siva, the sun, 
and Buddha in turn, but bad a personal preference 
for the last named He lavished bis favours 
on Kanauj : nd ceremoniously distributed the 
wealth of his treasury to people of ail denominat¬ 
ions at the juuctiou (d the Ganges and the 
Jumna, where a great fair is even now held 
annually. He became a personal friend of 
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that Prince of Pilgrims, Hiuen Tsaj]g. who has 
left a glowing account of his reign. He was a 
zealous patron of Sanskrit literature and orthodox 
Hinduism was gaining ground although Buddhism 
became strong during his reign. 

It is a damned shame on the Kanauj court 
that such a Jewel of an emperor Was assassin¬ 
ated by a courtier named Arjunashwa who usurped 
the Kanauj throne, in 047. The inevitable 
consequence of this treacherous deed was that 
there was anarchy and confusion in his dominion. 

Emperor Madbov Gupta of Gaur, North 
Bengal freed himself from the Oath of allegiance 
to Kanauj Court, while Rajputana and Western 
India were divided into a number of states 
independent of each other, arid Harsba’s an¬ 
cestral throne in Thaneswar passed into the 
possession of his maternal uncle’s, descendants, 
who appear to have removed the capital from 
Thaneswar to Bhatinda. 

(d) To Kanyakdbja. 

44. The royal house of Kanyakubja or 
Panchal was but a branch of the Imperial Guptas 
(the tract Prayag to Saket having been received 
by the Guptas as a fief after the Kusban War), 
and the Thaneswar house was also bound to the 
Imperial Guptas with matrimonial ties. The 
Gauriya civilisation had therefore an easy march 
to spread in these tracts through the centre 
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established at Kanyakubja, but it appears that 
the white Huns who were a powerful and trouble¬ 
some nation settled in the Punjab in the 6th 
Century (vide pages 69 and 70 of Mr. R. C. 
Dutt’s History of Ancient India Vol. Ilf), were 
constantly at war with the Maukhnri kings of 
Kanauj and in the warfare they sometimes gained 
ascendancy over the Maukharis and settled in 
parts of the kingdom. Bonds of Varanashram 
Dharma therefore got loose, and as an example 
we find that Behram Gaur, King of Persia, who 
was driven out of his kingdom hy the white 
Huns, and who took refuge with the Gupta king 
of Kanauj, was married to the daughter of 
of the Maukhari king (vide page 61, Vol. HI of 
II. C. Butt’s History of Anci-mt India) The 
kings of Kanauj becoming Achat Bhrashta, 
there was commotion in the orthodox Hindu 
community, and the branch of the Royal family 
then ruling in Oudh left their brethern and 
migrated to settle in Rhotas on the Western 
bank of the Sone and reigned over a small 
kingdom there peacefully in friendly* alliance 
with the Guptas of Gaur till about the 
middle of the second quarter of the 8th 
century when they had to take shelter in 
the hospitable hills of the desert tract after 
the expedition of Maukhari King Yashovarma 
against Gaur in the 2nd quarter of the 8th 
century. Under Harshavardhan, as we have 
seen, Kanauj rose to the highest pinnacle of 

^This is evident from the writings of King Shashanka 
Kamasubarna on the walls of fhe Bhotas fort. 



gioij, but tbo cnltiuv floiirislipfl \^^-s not 
strictly speakiD^ tlc^ Var-iciflnani'! .nharnn 
type. After bis drath stayiii.:,^ p.over ef Hnddliism 
was i^onc. TIis tieachi’iini.s eniniier Arjiitiasliwa 
usurped the Kanauj Llimne hy ass:,ssitiating 
him in (JiT but il..* iai.P'r le,.:| to vacate the 
throne in favour of the descend.!nls <.l Harslpi’.s 
maternal uncle almos;. inime lcuejy afterwards 
That this now dynasty known a^ the fdiandar 
dynasty hardly niled ill Kanaiij ioe more than 
half a century appears t,. be prol) :i)l,. f,,] we find, 
in about the end of the sevent,h eeniairy, Einneror 
Aditya Sen of (taur giving aw.y his daugliter 
in marriage to king Blio<rvanm:, of Jiao,i,uj "who 
belonged to a collate! il 1 , 1 ',m-b , t ji,,, „;,j 
khari family. In a hour. Ht) v: .ii>’moie, a very 
powerful king appeared in thisialer .Mankhari line. 
He is known in History liy tlie nano! of Yashn- 
varma who annox<d the .small kingdom of 
Rbotas'to the Kanauj kingdom, invaded (faur 
(North Bengal) and killed Emperor Jihit Gupta 
II. We have seen that soon afterwards, King 
Lalitaditya of the Karkot .Nag dynasty ofKash- 
mir avenged this murder hy marching his Army 
against King Yashovarma of Kanauj, killing 
him, and taking away his Conrt jewels, poets 
Vakpati, Rajashri and Bhavabhnti to K^hmir. 

It will thus be seen that up to the middle of the 
8th century, the condition of the Kanauj empire 
was very unsettled, and eonsequenly th“ 
Gauriya culture was at a, very low ebb in Kanauj 
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RECO^itiTRUCTlO.N OF HINDU SOCIETY. 

45. From wliat has beoc stated before it is" 
clear that the Onpta iti Western India 

was in a tottering condition due to the depre¬ 
dations of the Huns, and also duo to disunion 
b(!twoen blood relations professing different 
faitlis aaneng sevt'ra! liuHiig Houses. On the 
assujnptioii <d iinp(;i ia.i status by Harshavardhan, 
that (au^jiie was Oisuieuilaiecl. Ihey had to take 
the oath < f nlii gi ;ner ti KiU'anj tlircme. A branch 
of the (rii])t-:s shifted to the south and reigned 
in tliat part of the e<Mii'try over which the Chedis 
ruled finring tlie Mahahharat .ige, for which they 
came to In' called as {’liedis. Some, w'ho settled 
in Hhar, caiiK' suh-equently to he knowm as” 
“Paw'ai's” or ‘Tarniars” meaning, enemy killers. 
Some wont as tar as ('hlnittisgarh division and 
settled in Sripnr and some settled in the south 
of the D(iiiil)ay I’ro.side.icy ;tnd were known as 
“Gutta.s.” in till b 'sewn <4 th(! hospitable hills of 
the deseit tra.ct took sln-iter for the preservation 
of thbir dear religion, 

(1) Those iiajpiitras who were the diretit 
descendants of Gupt,. kings w'ho did not leave 
their hearth and honu' but took the otith of alle¬ 
giance to the Kanauj Centra.! Govt. 

(‘i ) Those itajputras who came away from 
Ahichhatra and settled near Saiubhar and who 
were sub-sotpienily known ;is “(’liaubans”. 
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( 3) Those Rajputras who came away from 
Oudh and after sojourning for a while in 
Rhotas settled near about Narwar, Gwalior etc.; 
and on the outskirts of the desert area were 
.still exercising feudatory ruling powers,—the 
de.scendauts of the (Ihalukyas, Bakatak Sens, and 
the Nags ( i. e. the descendants of Shur Sen or 
Bir Sen who were also known as “ U ttar Yadavas”). 

The prayer of the devout Brahmans must have 
been that the ruling houses were consolidated, 
and the most and powerful among them undertook 
the task of protection of Brahmanya Dharma 
(f. e.became a Pratihartothe Sanatan Dharma ). 
When therefore a learned member of the Uttar 
Yadava family (a branch of the Imperial Nag 
family) who was ruling as a Sarnanta king in 
Gurjar took up arms against Md. Bin Kasim (the 
conqueror of Sindh ) and defeatedhim in 7J2a.d., 
the Brahman Pandits resolved that this Naglihat 
was the Pratibar who.so advent they were devo¬ 
utly praying for. They performed yajnas invoking 
blessings of the gods on him and he also on his 
part undertook this heavy responsibility. History 
records that the descendants of the Pratihar 
dynasty founded by this Nag Bhatt grasped the 
throne of Kanauj left vacant after the murder of 
Yashovarma by king Lalitaditya of Kashmir. All 
Rajput princes took their oath of allegiance to 
this Pratihar Royal family and it is Pratihar 
Emperor. Bhoj Dev who reconstructed Hindu 
society on Yranashram lines and thereby earned 
the saraaxne of Adi Varaha. 
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The non-Aryan tribes were absorbed and 
assimilated in Hindu society. Tliey formed new 
Hindu races destined to play important parts in 
Indian History. What was the solvent which 
neutralised their differonces in Outlook? It was 
the Love Creed, devotion to the Lord, and this 
was the essence of the Gauriya Culture. 

KE-EVOLUTION OP THE LOVE CREED 

46. It is true that there was hindrance to the 
peaceful evolution of this culture in upper and 
Western India owing to the depredations of 
the Huns and other non-Aiyau tribes, and the 
same was the case even in iMitgadh mid Nortli 
Bengal, whore Buddhism continued to be the 
dominant religion. This culture however deve¬ 
loped peacefully from the court of the Maha- 
samanta atllajuagarin Birbhumi (West Bengal) 
unhampered by an}' extraneous impediments. 
On the contrary an impetus was received by it by 
the proximity of the Iinjicrial Head Quarters at 
Gaur (North Bengal) after the seat of the central 
government was transferred there from Alalav. 

The building of the most sacred temple of 
Madhusudan on the Mandar Hill ivas started by 
Aditya Sen when he w’as the Mahasmuanta ( or 
Salababau king ) and finished with the gran¬ 
deur possible only by a. mighty empeior wliieli 
he became later on. Innumerable people from 
different parts of India used to gather in flic 
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prGciucts of ths fcGiiiplG to have duvshcin of the 
God, irrespective of caste and colour. And it 
appears that about this time the greatest work 
in Vaishnava literature—the Srimad Bhagavat— 
was also written, for chapters 62 and 63, Skanda 
10, (Uttarkhanda) of the Sriiuad Bhagavat Gita, 
have a clear reference to the battle between 
Emperor Kara Sinha Gupta of Malav with Shal- 
astambha king of Tczpur in Assam, Xauirup, on 
the conclusion of which a princess of Assam 
Royal family (named Usha Devi) wasmarried to a 
prince of the Imperial House of Malav. Apparent¬ 
ly the book was written when the story of this 
marriage had become a legend i. e. about some 
generations afterwards, perhaps during the reign 
of Aditya Ben as Mahasamauta at Rajnagar bet¬ 
ween the years 640 and 64.5, 

47. The above achievements no doubt 
redounded to the credit of the Guptas after they 
had returned to Gam from Malav. But their 
name and fame had already reached the zenith 
on account of their glorious records in the past. 

Spread of the Gadbiya Culture to Nepal 

48. In the second quarter of the 7th cen¬ 
tury Amshu Varman the King of Nepal, in order 
to imporve the general administration of his 
kingdom brought out a number of capable admi¬ 
nistrators and men of learning and piety from 
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Gaur, the Chief of whom was Vishnu Gupta. 
Under their able administration, there was such 
a great wave of prosperity and advance of 
civilisation throughout Nepal, that people asked 
Vishnu Gupta to carry on the adininistration 
when Ansu Vannan died sonlcss in 641. In 643 
no other capable member of the Royal family 
being available, Virshnu Gupta sat on the Nepal 
throne under the name of Nareudra Nath. On 
account of his learning and piety he was consi¬ 
dered as the Patron Saint of the valley and earned 
the name of “Machendra Nath”, under which 
name he is being worshipped to this day by one 
and all including His Majesty the king of Nepal. 
Ho had introduced a cult, known as the Nath 
cult, which had innumerable adherents. Even 
the 'J'ibetans and Chinese used to visit Nepal in 
large numbers to hav(^ a darshan of him, and 
after his death he was canonized. The creed 
propagated by him was only a variant of the 
Gauriya Vaishnavism viz. it pieached love to 
every living creature and singing of devotional 
hymns to the Lord. 

The creed thus universally adopted in Nepal 
spread to Kamrup through th<; area now known 
as Bhutan for evidences have been found to 
show that both IMachendra Nath and his chief 
disciple Gorakh Nath had resided in Kamrop 
for some time. As Gauriya Vaishnavism had 
already got into prevalence in this part after 
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the alliance effected by the marriage of Princess 
Usha Devi with a prince of the Imperial Gupta 
House of Malava, the introduction of the Nath 
cult resulted in the further accentuation of the 
Gauriya culture in the kingdom of Kamrup. 

49. The Ruling dynasty founded by Machen- 
dra Nath in Nepal was called “Thakur” dynasty 
and it was hold in great veneration. The Nath 
cult not only spread to Kamrup and thence to 
Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Champa, Indo-China, 
Yunan, etc. but it was also embraced by many 
holymen in Tibet, Mongolia, and China. Mache- 
ndra Nath and his descendants ( altogether 9 in 
number ) hold royal powers for about 200 years. 
As this universally respected “Thakur” dynasty 
was succeeded by the later Lichchavy dynasty 
f or the Chhota Thakur dynasty by which name 
they came to bo known subsequently ) in about 
the middle of the 9tb century, and there is no 
record to show tijat the throue was wrested by 
the later dynasty ( who were but a collateral 
Branch of Angshu Varman's family ) by warfare 
and bloodshed and further as a great national 
festival is continuously being held every year 
in honour of .Machendra Nath under the direct 
supervision of his Majesty the conclusion is that 
Vishnu Guptii’s descendants abdicated the 
ruling powers in favour of the Lichobavis after 
they had imbibed the Gupta ideals thoroughly. 
From page 451 of Cunningham’s Ancient Geog¬ 
raphy of India, we learn that kings of Tibet and 
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Ladok trace their descent from the kings of 
Nepal. As the Thakurs had innumerable adhe¬ 
rents in these parts, it follows that after making 
over the reins of (Government to the Lichchavis, 
the “I'hakurci” emigrated to Tibet and Ladok 
where they began to be addressi-d as “Lamas” 
meaning the holy ones. Natur.iiiy some of these 
“Thakurs” came back to Bengal and Karnrup 
and settled there, propagating iheir gospel iipto 
the Far Fast. 

SPJiEAL (dF THE CULTURE TO 
TPIE SOUTH 

(,«') To Oeissa 

60. Jn Orissa, whic-h was for many centuries 
the head quartets of Buddhisni, Brahinanis-ra 
received a fresh start iimler the Kesari Kings 
who belonged to the Naga dynasty but a fresh 
impetus was given to the revival of Brahmanism 
when ihe Kesaris came nndir the suzoranit}' of 
the Imperial (Guptas who sent a large nninherof 
Brahmans from Oanr ( Wos., Bengal) to lefrrm 
the Hindu Society there, 'i’hese P>rahmans. who 
were known as Vaidik Brahmans, brought the 
Gauri 5 'a culture to Orissa. fn the next para 
we shall see that th(‘ (fanga. Vainsiya Kings (d 
Kaiinga also contribnteel largely lo the propaga¬ 
tion of Vaishnavisni in Orissa. 

( b ) To Kalinga. 

61. After the < onquest of Southern India. 
Samudra Gupta entrusted the adininisLiaiion of 
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the area now known as Eastern Ghats or the 
Northern Sircars to a capable kinsman wlio was 
invested with the power of a feudatory chief. 
His family was locally known as the Magadh 
dynasty and his capital was at Pishtapur. The 
dynastic name of this family changed from time 
to time e. g. they were sometimes known as the 
Shalankayana dynasty, sometimes as “Ganga” 
dynasty, some times as “Gajapati” dynasty, 
some times as “Chola* or “Chola Ganga” 
dynasty. They had matrimonial alliances with 
the Imperial Guptas, e. g. a princess of this 
family (Lady Kona Devi) was married to Empe¬ 
ror Aditya Sen. They were as devout Vaishna- 
vas as the Guptas, and by the joint efforts of 
the two royal families, the most famous temple 
of Madhu Sudan was built on the Mandar hill 
in Magadh, which attracted lakhs of pilgrims 
from different parts of India. When that temple 
was destroyed by the Bauddhas, a prince of this 
dynasty built the temple of Jagannath in Puri 
which is still considered as the most sacred tem¬ 
ple in India. The kings of this line were 
celebrated for their erudition in Vaishnava liter¬ 
ature and under them Gauriya Vaishnavisra 
flourished in Ori-ssa and Kalinga. 

As an illustration of the intensity of Vaiah- 
nava learnings of the people in this part, it may 
be stated that lord Chaitanya danced with joy 
at the exposition of the dual cult from stage to 
stage by saint Ramananda Rai, a non-Brahman 
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Minister, to the king of Kalinga, whom he 
chanced to meet on the bank of the Godawari, 
in the course of his pilgrimage to Southern 
India. 

( c ) To OTHER Parts of the South 
62. As for the spread of Gauriya culture in 
other parts of South India, I have stated in para 
2 of chap. VII of the “Historical Review of 
Hindu Lidia” that in the 5th century Mahadevi 
Prabhabati Gupta (daughter of Vikramaditya 
the great) induced lier husband, the Bakatak 
Emperor Rudra Sen to embrace Vaishnavism 
and thus become a vehicle for the propagation 
of Vaishnava cult in the South. Apart from the 
kings of Kalinga, I have also shown in Chapter 
XXIV of that work that there was free intercourse 
of Gaur (West Bengal) with the South socially, 
religiously, politically and commercially. To¬ 
wards the end of the 7th century the early 
Chalukyas were dispossessed of the Imperial 
power in the South by the Kadambas of Bana- 
basi who were originally Jains but who subse¬ 
quently embraced Hinduism. To reorganise the 
Government with a view to secure the maximum 
degree of efficiency as also to organise the Hindu 
society on Varnashram lines, Kadamba king 
Mayur Sharma brought a large number of Brah¬ 
mans from Gaur (West Bengal) who came in 
two batches. The first batch who go by the 
name of Kankanis were settled on arrival in 66 
villages near Goa, but they gradually moved from 
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there to North and South Canara. The second 
batch—known as Saraswatas—settledinKushas- 
thali in south Canara. They were suiartas and 
were generally known as Senby Brahmans. After 
their arrival in or about the middle of the Bth 
century they were at first following their leader 
“Bhattacharyya,” but after 25 years the Great 
Shankaracharyya was born in one of the immigr¬ 
ant Brahman families settled in the Udipi Taluq, 
and he became founder of the Adwaita Cult. 
Early in the JOth century Shuk Sen a prince of 
the Tribeni Royal house of Gaur (West Bengal) 
who came to South India, became the Feudatory 
king of Karnat under the ovevlordship of the 
Ciialukyas with the surname of “Sen Baristha” 
or “Sen Barisba”. The Royal line started by 
him in the south was greatly honoured and 
became subsequently known as Hoysala Ballals. 
In the second quarter of the 12th century during 
the reign of Vishnuvardhan of the Hoysala line 
flourished the great Vaishnava savantRamanuja- 
ebari who harmoniously blended the two 
channels oijnan and hhaktt. 

A few miles from Udipi was born the Great 
Vaishnava Reformer Madhavacharyya towards 
the end of the l^tb century who placed the 
worship of Krishna over Shiva and was the 
preacher of the dual cult. The cult preached 
by these two intellectual giants was followed by 
the Brahmans in almost even proportion. It 
will thus be seen that the Gauriya settlers in 
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this part preserved and pursued their literary 
and spiritual culture to perfectioir. The kings 
respected all creeds,—not only the Vaishnava 
cult but they were wwishipuers ot jMahiishakfci 
as well. Many of the lenijiles (>( (he south iji- 
cludingtho temple of Mang i.l i, Devi at Manga,lore, 
of Durga at Uppunda., of Ycllainnia in Belgawau, 
of Durga at Aivalt in Dijapui' bear lestiinony to 
the influence of Gauriya culture. A.s Ja,ya Deva, 
the writer of the imniurta! “ Ciita Cfovinda ” 
dealing with the dual cult of the Vai.^hnava 
philosophy flourished in the ord quarter of the 
l‘2th century, and IMadhva Oharyya the Great 
exponent of the dual cult in south India was born 
near Udipi at the end of the i ftli century, we may 
infer that the latter came under the ihc spiritual 
influence of Ja.ya-Deva, the bard of Birbhuin 
( West Bengal). As the liuyal Patrunsof both the 
savants viz. kings, Bailal and Ijakshuian Sens of 
Gaur and King Bir Bailal of Karnat belonged to 
the same ruling dynasty ( viz the Kainatic Sen 
dynasty) it is more tnan probable that saint 
Madhvachari came in spiritual contact with bis 
predecessor, the Great Joydova Goswami. 

Spread of Tut; ('ultukk to Mitiiila. 

53. 'i'he preachings and practices of the 
Bauddha monks of Baisbali had a great held on 
the people of Mithila with the result that hoiids 
of Varnashram Dharrna were not strong iliere. 
After a part of Tirhoot had been wrested from 
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the Imperial Pals by Bhoj Dev Pratihar (the 
Adi Baraha) king of Kananj in the end of the 
9th century, Hindu society there came to be 
re-organised by him on Varnashrarn lines. His 
occupation of the province was only short lived 
as the Pals reasserted their authority over the 
area during the reign of Mahi Pal I at the end 
of the lObh century, but Bhoj Dev’s reconstruc¬ 
tion work was taken up by the son of king 
Kokalia Dev Chedi (a branch ot the Imperial 
Huptas who on the dismemberment of the Hupta 
Empire in the 7th Century had founded a 
kingdom in that part of Central India which was 
once in possession of the Chedis during the 
Mahabharat period). Gangeya Dev captured 
and occupied Mithila from the Imperial Pals 
towards the end of the lOth century and himself 
settled in the tract. He introduced Gauriya 
culture in this part. People held him in great 
reverence, and gave him the surnames of 
Gangeya Dev and Gauradhwaja. 'rho chedis 
were supplanted by the Chalukyas of Southern 
India in the first half of the 11th century. 
King Jay Singha Chalukya and his descendants 
together with the descendants of Karnat Baj 
Martanda, Saraanta Sen (thegreat feudatory 
king of Karnat under the Chalukyas) sowed 
in Mathila the seeds of the dual cult promulgated 
by Madhwacharyya in the South and that cult 
found a fertile soil in Mithila, the most brilliant 
product of which in later age was Vidyapati 
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just as the greatest exponent of the cult in 
West Bengal about that time was Chandidas. 
Divine love songs of Vidyapati (who is taken 
as the pioneer poet in Bengali literature ) 
reverberated throughout Mithila and their 
vibrations touched Nepal and Kartirup. It is 
no wonder that Mithila also came to be known 
as one of the Pancha Gauras. 

To Kamiiup and the Far East. 

54. In the Histo/ical Keview of Hindu India 
it has been shown that the same standard of 
culture prevailed both in Gaur ( West Bengal) 
and Kamrup. With the coronation of King 
K ilyan Varma in Kamrup many Vaidik Brah- 
maus came from Gaur with iiim to Kamrup, and 
this paved the way for the importation of Gauriya 
culture in that part of the country. The bond 
between Gaur ( West Bengal )and Kamrup got 
leinforced with the eelebratio’i of the marriage 
of a Princess of the Shalstainbha ruling House 
with a Prince of the Imperial Gupta family of 
Malav. In the Bth century the Nath Bull of Saint 
Machendranath of Nepal (which was a variant 
of the Gauriya Vaishnava cn!i) was adopted by 
many cultured men in Kainmp and it spread to 
the Far East up to Sian>, Anair>, Champa, 
Gambodia, Yuinui and South China. Bhaskar 
Varma King of Kainrup became very friendly 
with Emperor Harsha-vaidbaii and a.s his faith¬ 
ful ally fought agaiubt Ring Shashaitka of 
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Kama Subarna ( West Bengal) and after the 
latter’s death occupied bis throne. His descen¬ 
dants also appear to have settled down in that 
part viz in West Bengal as chieftains for several 
generations, which shows that there was free 
cultural intercourse between Gaur and Kainrup 
and the infiltration of Oauriya culture in the 
East. After the decline of the Imperial Pals, the 
Karnatic Sens came to power in Bengal, and as 
they conquered Kanirnp, it can be safely con¬ 
cluded that the devotional songs of Joydev 
Goswami (the court poet of king Lakshman Sen) 
must have swayed the people of Kamrup also. As 
Mithila and Kamrup kingdoms wore continious 
to each other, it can also justly be inferred that 
Vidyapati had a great hold on them. All these 
facts demonstrate that in the pre-Mahomedan 
period, Gauriya culture spread to Kamrup and 
thence to the Far East. 

•From the learned contribution (,f Mr. Yasushi 
Urin, Tokyo, Ja,pnn, in (he learned quarterly 
magazine “New Asia’’ for the quarter “April- 
June 1940” (vide page 19 of the Magazine) it 
appears that dn'ss of the Japanese in the 8th 
and 9th centuries was a fine mixture of Chinese, 
Korean, and InrHan styh'S, and this points to the 
fact that G uiriya Culture must have found its 
way into Japan also in the above period. 

MISSIONARIBB OF THE LOVPJ CREED. 

56. The seed of this creed was sown by 
Bhagwan Sri Krishna Himself in the 12th 
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Chapter of the inimortal Gita on the battle field 
of Kurnkshotra, and since then sa^os and saints 
have ex])ouii(lcd th(' essence of the (-reed from 
age ti) a.g('. J’he ncart'st a])pr()ach to the ideal 
liie co!!tciJi])lal.(‘d in tins chapter was attained 
by the Imperial (iuptas who thought of Vishnu 
and who thought in \’islMiu and becauje as it were 
an embodijnent (d Ihiagwat Dliarnia. Tlu'.great¬ 
est work on Vaishna.va nbarnia—'I'be Srimad 
Bliag iwata was ( inipos.-d undet tlunr patronage. 
By thc'iiselves piMctising Va .-hna va riles a,nd 
by the preaching >1 ilu' lihagawata I’nranathey 
impercei)til)!y in.ciiicati d Lov(> cult among the 
people. 

oh, r !a,\ing iiower of Buddliisni h^id practi- 
Caily gono. after the cieaih oi H::isba\ a! dliaii. 
It is true tliat the. Iinpe-ial Tals of Gaiir (North 
Bengal) weie Ihuidcilias, hut tiny gtiKially 
followed the enstom> aiid inacl’cei (>f the 
Hindus. 'J'l'.u!'jni>'i,-,teis were geni ially Ctah- 
maiis. 'I'lie,'. would eeren.o' iiaisiy have their 
bath ill the (l.niges (Ui O'-ery auspicious day 
])roserihed in the Hindu .-\lmauae., and would 
also make libera! gifts of uuniey and land to 
learned i’r.ih'iians and 1" ‘he pooie P>iit the 
Hindus were', divided among tln inseKes. \\ ant 
of solidaiity and jietty jiailousy stood in the way 
of their making a cemmou cause for tlie resusci¬ 
tation of the natiomil religion. All felt the 
necessity for consolidation of Hindu society and 
restoring the country to its past glory by pre- 
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aching its glorious achievernonts in the past, 
specially in the field of spiritual development. 
This work was taken up by saints (the Goswa- 
mi’s as they were called) who bad the whole 
hearted support from the Rajputras or the des¬ 
cendants of past mighty rulers (also known as 
Thakurs) as also from the Rajputras who 
subsequently took shelter in this part after the 
Invasioiis of the Mahoinedans. 

57. The Goswamis from different parts of 
India generally met in Muttra, the home land of 
Lord Krishna ami exohauged ideas as regards 
the nmde of Sadhana followed by them. As the 
result of these discussions, several seats sprang 
up among the vaishnavas in ancient times before 
the occupation of the country by the Mahome- 
dans. For example, 

1. Saint Bluiskaracharyya founded the 
Nimbark.t Sampradiiya who believe in 
salvation by faith, the leward not be¬ 
ing final extinction, but blissful enjoy¬ 
ment in the visible presence of Loid 
Almiglity. 

•2. Saint Jaya Deva (ioswami the bard of 
Birbhumi who as a Court jewel of 
Maharaja Lakshman Sen of Gaur 
expounded the dual cidt in his immor¬ 
tal “Gita Gobinda” pubiished from 
Lakshman Sen’s court at Nabadwipa 
during the third quarter of the 12th 
Century. 
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3. Saint Madbavacharyya the most cele¬ 
brated annoti),tor oi the Gita who was 
born at Kalyanpur, a few miles from 
Udipi in South Canara in 1199 A. D. 
and founded the great temple of Sri 
Krisliua there. His tenet was duality 
of .Tiba.tiua anri Panianatma (Vishnu) 

4. Saint Itanianujachari who lived at 
Sriraugarn founded the Sri Vaishnava 
Sainpiadaya in South India in the 
first half of the l‘2th century whose 
doctrine was Vishistadwaita cult. 
He gave special devotion to the deity 
as Vishnu and blended into a full 
harmony the voices of reason and of 
devotion by worshipping a Supreme 
of infinitely blessed qualities both in 
Heaven and as revealed to the soul of 
man in incarnate experience. 

58. The teaching of liaraanuja. which even 
in his lifetime was not confined to the south was 
propagated in the North during the 14th century 
by Rdmjinand w’ho sought specially to save the 
souls of the poorer and more despised classes. 
He preferred to w’orship God under the name of 
Rcima Sind so he came to be know'n as Uaraan!i.n- 
da. He had twelve celebrated disciples of whom 
the two most famous were Kabir and Nanak. 
Both of them had followers among the Musal- 
mans as well as the Hindus. Tulsi Das also did 
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much to touch the masses, the beauty of faith 
in Kaiiia. 

51 -). It h:is alro.kly boon stated that the dual 
cult proiu-hcd by Sa,int i\ladlj\va(‘h:irya im¬ 
ported into Mitliila by the (lli:i’iakyu,s wlio had 
founded a kingdom thoi'o in the first hall of ilio 
lltli century and who ke pt up contaci with 
Kaniat since then. As the dual cult was also 
sown in Olaur ( West liengal) by doydsva, (los- 
wami about tiie saiiu' time, both Ciaiir and 
Mitlnia pulsated with ihe preaciiiiigs of that 
cult and wo find that the greatest expommts of 
the cult appeared after-wards in tin', persons of 
(hiandidas in (laur (Cirhhnmi) and Vidyapati 
in Aiithila. The devotional songs <»J'thesi' ba,rds 
as aiso those in Joydevks O/ita Govinda. swayed 
all who heard them whether in Mithila or in 
Gatir or in Mutlira, or in Western India, rhe 
field was thus created foi’ the advent of the Lord 
in the person of Mahaprabhu Sri Krishna C-hai- 
tanya W'ho became the greatest scholar of the 
day, while still in his beams, but coming in 
contact with a spiritual desiamdant of saint 
Madhwacharya at (jay?!, became entranced with 
Hadha BlMva, renounced the wmrid, and retired 
to Furi (Jagannatb) where he led the life of a 
sanyasi surrounded by a band of devoted discip¬ 
les. Sore at heart at the works of destructiem 
and devastation brought by the Mahomedari 
invaders. He made up his mind to undo the 
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mischief, and with the help of his noble follo¬ 
wers (the Goswamis) brought Hari nama from 
door to door and flooded the country with Hari 
From, oonvei'tiug the Bengalis into an emotional 
race, preferring Jfhaktiiuarga to Juanmarga. 

60. From Ikiri Sri Chaitauya sent his six 
principal disciples viz, Sii Ifoopa Goswami, 
Sri Sanatana Goswami, Sri -liba, Sri liaghiinath 
Dasa, Sri ilaghiiiiatli Bhatta and Sri Gopal 
JShatta Goswa nii.s—t'o Brajamaiidal to preach the 
Mathura Mahatinya to the people and restore it 
to its original loveline.ss and remauticism. The 
saying among the Vaishnsvas gO(s—ifhsnf 
31^ # I aw SPT^ STITTO D 

lieclad with new glory wila the labours of these 
six great Goswamis and rejuvenated whth the 
immortal love songs of the Goswamis and poets, 
Brajamandalsoon regaiiu'dthc Hindu heart from 
w'hich it has never been ousted even under 
repression. This .Neo Ganriya Vaishnavism 
produced a MiraBai among the rrincesses and a 
galaxy of royal bhuktas in llajputana with the 
result that the w'hoh' province w-as dotted with 
stately temples of liadlia ami Jvrishna, run by 
Mohunta Gomvaniis and endiAved princely by 
numerous territoria,! magnates, d'he dei^th and 
intensity of feeling with wlii(h the people came 
to adore this la nd c.aiinot be ruleijiiateiy eonveyeu 
by words. To (juote Gol. Tod, “though the 
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groves of Brinda in which Krishna sported with 
the Gopios no longer resound to the echoes of his 
flute, though the waters of the Jumna are daily 
polluted with the blood of the secred kine still 
it is the holy land of the pilgrim, the sacred 
Jordan of bis fancy on whose bank be may sit 
and weep, as did the banished Israelites of old 
for the glories of his Jerusalem”, chapter XIX, 
Tod’s Rajasthan. Mr. Growse, I. C. S. (Schol¬ 
arly Collector and Magistrate of Muttra district) 
in his “Mathura” has noted that the fame of the 
Goswamis of Brindavan spread so rapidly that 
in 1573, Emperor Akbarwas induced to pay 
them a visit, giving them bis cordial support and 
making an endowment for the support of the 
sacred monkeys and peacocks. We also know 
from Ain-i-Akabari that the Great Mogal banned 
the taking of beef, proclaiming it to be as heinous 
as the taking of human flesh. In the second 
year of the reign of Emperor Akbar a firman was 
issued which breathes a spirit of tolerance which 
was so marked a speciality in the character ol 
the great Emperor. It says “It shall be incum¬ 
bent that the immutable firman having been 
known, the fakirs, the thread wearers and the 
worshippers will be protected so that all with 
supreme satisfaction may devote themselves to 
the service of God the Almighty. Firmans in 
favour of the Gauriya Goswamis were also simi¬ 
larly issued in the first year of the reign of 
Jahangir and also in the middle of the reign of 
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Shah Jehan. Estrangement started from the 
tatter part of the reign of Emperor Shah Jehan 
and it is most unfortunate that the gulf has 
remained unbridged to this day, 

60. At the time Lord Chaitanya sent the 
above great Gosvvamis to Brajamandal. He also 
charged His rightliandinau the Great Nitya- 
nanda ( whom he regarded as an elder brother) 
to spread the gospel of the Love creed from door 
to door with the help of twelve of His most 
devoted disciples (who were popularly known as 
twelve Gopals) in Orissa, Gaur, Magdh, and 
Kamrup. And the result of their activities was 
that the whole country drank in the Hari Prem. 
They got intoxicated with it, sang the divine 
love songs and danced in joy,—gathered in 
congregations irrespective of their social status. 
To realize how far the movement spread one has 
only to go to Manipur, in the jungles of the 
Naga hills on the remotest eastern frontier and 
see the people doing Hari Kirtan and worship 
ping the image of Chaitanya Mahaprabhu with 
surprising devotion. 

61. Mahomedans also had free access to join 
such congregations, on perfectly equal terms and 
Taishnava literature records with pride and 
veneration the great influence that Yavan Hari 
had on the Gauriya Vaishnavas. Even now one 
would find hundreds of Mahomedan fakirs 
singing the devotional songs of Krishna Prem 
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in their daily alms-beggins rounds in the Bengal 
villages. That same is the cnso with some of 
the thinkers among Iniiian Christians is borne 
out b}' the great poetical work, Brajangana 
Kavya written by Michael Madhu Sudan who 
was a Christian. The oxpom.'nts of the Love 
creed in modern times are a legion and from the 
avidity with which Poet Tagore’s Gitanjali and 
other (selebrated works have been read through¬ 
out the world, and from th(^ successful mission 
of Keshav ChandraS )i and Sw;uni Vivekanauda. 
to carry the creed as interpreted hy Bliagawan 
Bam Krishna Paramahausa. to the ends of the 
world it can be held that there are enough 
indications to prove that men are tired of the 
materialism now ruling the world, and there is a 
genuine yearning for t’ne assimilation of the 
Love Greed, 
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AUTHOR’S APPEAli 

62. Yi- .sous of the (lauriyas!'riiink of tlie 
,<;l"rions part played by your Lref.atlieis in the 
History of ludi i, iii tin; roiuote pa.at. Present day 
civilization ha.s not broufflit coutentiiiont in 
this world. By tlie cultivation of the Bajasik 
part of bumaii luiiid, it has led to the self- 
a|^y>r;uidisoiuent of the nations, and ruthless 
(■rushing of all fa.( t(jrs \vhi<;h lend to fru.strato tlio 
achioveiiK'nt of that end, no matter even if it 
involves the slaughter of millions of innocent 
creatures (if Hod. As a result of tliese crushing 
measures, scientific.ally thought out and brutally 
executed, we find that a war of Annihil.aticm is 
now raging in every (juarter of the globe. The 
world is in tne melting pot. A new order is hound 
to come and in the new (irder, society will have 
to he reconsti'uctfd. hi uhe Ueconstruction 
Work, country c.xpects you to play your honour¬ 
able pa.rt. Let all irrespective of their ciocd, 
caste and colour enjoy the sunshine of your all- 
en]hra,e.ing love. l.)o not kee|i any body at arm’s 
length, but ('peu their eyes to Ihvine knowledge 
by applying Jna.nanjan. Divine love as preached 
a,nd jiractiscd by the (lauriya C-iossaius is the 
strongest ccnu'nt in the raiLing of the new struc¬ 
ture of society. Let plain living and high thin¬ 
king, self-sacrifice (;Lnd not self-aggrandisciuent) 
he your motto, let not your actions be swayed 
by sordid cornmnnalisin, petty jealousies, and 
narrow proviucialisni. 'I'hese are not impossible 
of attainment, for they werc> the ordinary features 
of the civilization of this country in the by-gone 
days. .Let us work for tlie return of those glorious 
days in joint collaboration with all sons of 
Mother India. That was also the vision of the 
poet when he sang in the wellknown song:^— 
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(U ?r?r ^ 

«TTOr «nm^ a*R^^TWPT ^ wRr*i ^ i 
ffm *T?TSJC 5^1 

% Ji% ?rrarc 5 ^t5r «? ^ i 

1. Say all with the harmonic sound of hundred 
Binas 

Bbslrat will get again her highest position in 
the World federation, 

Great in religion, ennobled in Karma 
A new Sun will rise iii her firmament in this 
old East. 

# * # 

(^) ?5n3i ^ sr^, 

Irft f?R 511^ % 

II 

Jifir sTRrc, sr% 

wtPiFr ?k:^ 

2. The king of the hills guards her in the North 
The Ocean waves dance and protect her on 
three sides as before; 

Ganges and Godawari are still in flow 
For they carry their nectarean water even 
now as before; 

Her meadows, her caves, her forest, and habi* 
tations, her countless Tirtlian. 

All tell the tale of her ancient glories. 
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( ^ IRT, 

5ft?n 

«5 ^ wren Ji^fir 
«mTO?i%5Faflr 
wilt 3[ft*n ^ iircT wr 
^ 

WKI !l^ 5|5ilfir 

3. Why get faint liearted ? Jtemember from 

Bharat sprang— 

Learned Maitrcyi, Khana, Lilabati, Sati 
Babitri, Bita, Arundhati, Countless heroic 
girls—the mothers of great heroes, 

They kept their honour by burning them¬ 
selves on pyres 

They smilingly laid down their lives for the 
sake of their Sons and Sires 
—Ye are their progemy. 

» # * 

(«) ^ ^ 

fimif «ITt 

«rTOT 

4. Who has forgotten that the Bani of Ahimsa 

took root in this land ? 

And Nanak and Nimai* made brothers of 
all her sons. 

* m * 

(k) ^ 

- ^ _ rt ^^ fs_ 

fkm t II 

6. Come ye Hindus, come ye Muslims, 

Come ye Parsis, Jains, and Christians 
All assemble at the foot of Mother Bharat 
bound in fraternity and equality. 

^ 

*The ohildname of Lord Chaitanya, 




Opinions of some of the distinguished Scholars on iht 
'*Gauriya Culture** written by Mr. T^anchanana Raya. 

Extract of a letter dated 31ft July, 1942, frooi 
Dr. Nandalal Chatterji, M. A., Ph. O., D. Litt., Departmeal 
of History, University of Lucknow. 

Allow me to offer you my cordial felicitations on the out 
stHndinp success of your new work on Gaudia Culture. You have 
dealt with the history of the origin and spread of the Vaishnava 
cult of Gaud in a manner that evinces dilig(?nce and research of a 
high order. Your ideas about the pacifist and unifying elements in 
the. creed of love are highly suggestive, while your historical 
(ionclufiions regarding some of the so-called Kshatriya dynasties 
are very striking indeed, and they richly deserve wide publicity, 
and careful study. To me they appear to be based on an original 
interpretation of some of the most controversial facts and sources. 
1 am glad to note that cven-v/lieu y‘)U are making new interpre¬ 
tations. your statements are not lacking in sobriety and restraint. 
1 do hope that you will find Icisur* inspit© of the pressure of 
youi uilieial duties to continue your variable researches. 

With best regards and respects. 


Extract of a letter written by Mr. B. Nehru, M A. 
(Oxon), Bar-at-Law, Sriaagar, Kashmer, to the author 
of the “Gauriya culture":— 

You hiivc proau<.ea another very interesting book which, 
I am sure, will be appreciated by the learned public. After 
perusal I am presenting it to a library here run by young people. 
1 want the maximum benefit to be derived from the copy you 
have sent me. I have no doubt the young idea will derive much 
benclit from it. 
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Opinions on Roy’s “Historical Review of Hindu India”. 

Qiven hy some J^istingiiished Schofars 


1. Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., M. A., B*L., 
Late Chief Justice. High Court, Calcutta.— I iim not usiiifr 

rsii'jn wlnni I ■;:iy f.lijt it. i- j \ t-ry iiil .-i-.-stini;. 
ji hiy:lily iiifovnuitivf. aiui nailly cxtM'lit'iit j»ru What 

it i‘()nt:uns shonl<l h'? known t » (nn* and all in ilinilu TndiM. 

2. Sir M. Vishveswaraya, K. C. I. E. (Late Prime 
Minister, Mysore State) Bangalore. -I have pciriist'd the 
l)r)ok with ^nwat intHro'^t. }>\ (ha*p '^t.n-iy and n.iin^^t.ikinL: re¬ 
search you have brought togetlnn* hisi MMeal nmterial of great 
value and prodnetid an original work of e )ii.;})ieuous merit. I 
congratulate you on the higli tuiaiity of your puhlicution. 

3. Dr. Nanda Lai Chatterji, M. A., Ph. !),, D. Litt., 
University of Lucknow. —1 congratulate you niost heartily on 
your scholarly pro'luetion. It is doubtless a line achiovenieiit. 1 
have no hesitation in saying that your h >ok bears eloquent testi¬ 
mony to your originaJitv. wide reading, and brealth of vie.vv. 
Your conchisioiiS may not always command general ‘lecejitanee 
hut they will certainly iiKM’it cdoso attention. 

4. Dr. Ashirbadilal Sribasfav, M. A., Ph. D., D. Lift., 
Senior Professor of History, Dungar College, IHkaner. ~1 

have read the book with the greatest interest and I b-^hevo it in.ikes 
a valuable contrilmtion to the, all too seaniy literature (m the 
ancient period of our country’s Instory, The work is important 
not only for its subject m ittcr but also for tlie adniir.ibh^ manner 
of its presentation. I heartily congratulate you on the success 
that you have attained in yonr scholarly labour. 
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5. Mr. S. C.Gupta, M. A.^Accountant General, Bengal. 

[ h'Vrt through your bool: wiUi a deal of iiitoresL and 

cnnsidcrivblf* benefit. The amount of research work which yon 
have [>ut. in. is really wonderful and T am filled with adniiratioti 
for your diligence and .-^choliirshi]). I'leaKe. acc<>pL my best, cong 
niluletions on your valiiable work. 

fj. Dr. S. N. Sen, M. A , f>b. i>., (Late Hoad of the 
Hiitocy Department, Calcutta University) Keeper of the 
Imperial Records, Now Delhi. -1 haw* gone through Mr. 
Paticliria.'ii It >y‘s i'd,cr.*>ting work on Aiiclctit India.n Fllstory. 
It IS a selml '»*ly and pain'-.tM.kina: -^indv. >)Otjn.* of his eonelnairtris 
may not. h'* fpiifje aecf^pt dde to ]»r.•f» sstona.! )iir.toriaris, hut I .vni 
sure ev-'- ’*. dv will agr ‘!‘ wiih me that li?o !jrai> levt.iniony 

to th' ov.'>‘ntton)«j indtisiry nid erudition tin* a.ulbor. 

7. Dr. Syama Prasad Mukherji, M. A , D. Litt., Ex- 
Vice Chancellor, Calcutta University. - I .vm resading the hook 
with inueh nleasure and additiori to j»iy «to -k of knowledge. I 
agree no good ean eoine to the general body of HinduK without 
Social ‘‘'Reform .uid re.vival of religions living. 

8. The Hon’ble Mr. K. C. Sen, M.A., I. C. S., fudge, 

Bombay High Court, -I have been reading your book with 
great and nleii.sure. I do not know if you write in 

Bengali as well. Mixy I suggest that your writings will be of 
particular interest to Bengalis and Vaidyas. 

9. Dr. M. H. Krishna* M. A., D. Dtt. (London) Profes¬ 
sor of History* University of Mysore, and Director of 
Archceology. Mysore State. —T have read the book with great 
interest. The knowledge of Indian History, Sanskrit, Tradition 
and Hindu social life, that you have is something extraordinary. 

*Tt is encoura({ing to read from tbo **HindnBtan Times" of tbo 23rd February, 
1940, that a resolution was carried with acclamation at a Conference of the 
AlblndiaSanatan DharmaSabhabeld at Allahabad on the occasion of 
the Magh Mela, 1940, which declared (on the authority of the Vyavastha 
given by the Pandits of Kashidham) that any Hindu, who once left hie 
religion, is ftt to return to hie ancient religion “after repenting sincerely 
and performing a prayashehitta*’, and that after bis reconversion, he 
should be received is the Hindu Society as he used to be before he change 
his religion. 
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In the course of a sinall book you have covered a wide range of 
history and made numerous suggestions for consideration and 
discussion. There may be scholars who 3nay not agree iji this 
point or yhat. Hut your hook will be read hy them with keen inieia-st. 

10, Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, M. A., Ph. D., Jnnnaratna, 
Director, Oriciifai Institute, Baroda. —T must thunk Unj author 
of “A 11 isti 'l icji 1 h'< \ i(;w (‘i lliitiiii hidie’* Mi . PsT^cli.MDMn Hoy, who 
h:«.s slnnvM c rinni -ml g'M^n of liis.i. )ri«*..o problems tliat 

eonfront Mh* sl.ji'hot! ^ todev. moI ivtvV i;mge of 

subjecU i-; v;io!. and lii.. i.i ig..;, pe,ueLiM.thi./, Mud |ii>. eoiednsiuiis 
are rtonarluible foi- ijbeir ori.jiodiLy. Ni>tiiifig. in f:u*i. c.-in be 
found in this work u !ii'*)i i.-. -tale, or one can ordinarily I’o.id in 
books of amn'eiiti In iian history. 


Homo of bis theories w'*’ apfxvir startling to stiubnits but 
they should not easily bo disrogarde i simply bocause, tlie.y ai'eiiew. 

Among the many now theories propounded iii tliis book, 
one is that Vijaya Hena of the Hen dynas'v of Ih nga! ruled over 
Delhi for more that 18 years from 1101 A.T). lie was then followed 
by his able son Hallala Sena wdio ruled over Delhi fur 50 years 
from 1119-11(59. The Henas had matrimonial connection even with 
the Chauhans of Ajmer and the celebrated JVithviraj Chauhan 
was none else tlian a grandson of Dallal Sena. Tiio obscure general 
Lau Sen of Birbliurn rem and so long in obscurity, but Mr. Roy 
has shown thst the Lau Cbm of the Punjab derived their name 
from this obscure genera), with whom only Birbhuni historians, 
were so long familiar. 

These are strikingly original theories, and reflect great credit 
on the author who has made valuable contributions to history, 
though profe -scdly hi.storical research is not liis proper calling. 
History in order to be vigorous must bo helped by outside efforts. 
Buoh origninsl ideas can only come from outside, and never drawn 
on a historian who always weighs facts and follows the grammar 
of research. 

11* V, S. Sundaram, Bsqr., B. A., Accountant Genc- 
tal, Madras —I can honestly say that 1 have becfi impressed with 
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tho roRuIts of voiir roso.ircli. It was, in fact, a pU'iisant stirprisr 
to me to see thjit yon were interested in this ki?id of work and T 
can only wish that there wvre more like you. 

12. Rai Bahadur Pandit M. Upadhyaya, B. A., LL. B , 
Retired District and Sessions Tudge^U P and Judicial Sec¬ 
retary and Legal Remembrancer to Government of U. P. 

It is . 1,1 nj^uvocihl.' snr)a‘is(!lomet;- ohicov w ho lias devoted 
hi-^ whole life to questions of aceounls ('.'in find time for 

such )laiusti^kin^; resi-areh in tlie IliKua'ieal held and piodnet'such 
jm ori^jiruij schul .rly wi*rlv. 1 wish tiiat your bi.ok he r<‘nd with 
the Oiire il deserves, Ijy uJl rese.uTh scholar- in ancient Hindu 
history I v, ish that tlif • (i<» .'ccepi ymv theories, oijecialiy 
your thf'oj-v about tlie Scat dyuasly occupying the throjie of Delhi, 
and your theory a bout Jkllai Sen lif'lng the nia tenia 1 grandfather 
of Pirthviraj. 1 w^ ulJ request you to hrijig Uic fruits of your 
diligent and urigiiutl reseaivh to the notice of all the scholars of 
the ancient hist'-ry of ounjiothoi land forinv and aeceptanee. 
riease ucc(']>t my coiigraluliitions on your originality, depicted 
almost lit e\t3r\ page of your e'ccellenl piMduction. 

13. Nahsmahopadhyaytt KaviraJ Gananath Sen, Sar- 
aswati M. A., L. M. S. Kalpataru Palace, Calcutta. Dining 
a long holiday at ruri f had the pleu.surc and jirivilcge ' f reading 
Srijutranchaiiana Ihi.Vti’s work’‘lli.storiedl lie view nl Hindu India.’ 
Most heuriily I congratulate the author on his great achievement. 
He has indeed thrown a Hood of light on a. da,rk and iibscure 
period of Hindu India (.!J00 b. C. to J20U A. D. ,i. The contribu¬ 
tion of new facts made out by him to current history deserves to 
be eaj’efully examiin-d by historians of the future. 

Though not fi historian myself, I may, as a lover of 
history take the liberty to mention that I am fairly convinced 
of certain astounding new facts about Samudra Gupta, Bijoy Sen, 
JiallaJ Sen and some other warriors who from time to time ruled 
not only over Bengal but aver the Punjab also up to Delhi 
per chance fur beyond. 1 have often thought that the work 
hi.story of India ivritten by Huropean historians and Mohainedan 
authots in tiic employ of the Moghul Emperors is anything hut 
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the trne history of Hindu India and impartial sifting and 
rearrangement of facts are necessary to arrive at the real histo¬ 
rical facts. Srijut Panchanan Ilaya’s labours therefore hay© 
not been in vain and I do hope that many of the discoveries made 
by him would be carefully considered and accepted by the future 
historians of India. 

14. Mr. M. Subrahmanyam, B. A , Accounfant Genc« 
ral, Posts and Telegraphs^ New Delhi.'*! took up your book, ur.d 
road it through at one sitting. It is absorbing like a novel. Tlicre 
arc. however, so )nfiny itcnis of iTifoniiation and tlaaiglit f#rovoking 
questions of reseaicb that 1 wish to return lo the book for a closer 
study, at some leisure. 

15. Mr. K. C. Gupta, M.A.fB.L., Advocate, Calcutta. 

My hearty (iongratulations on the txceJlcnct.' oi your iitcrary 
production whicli ought to make its author proud. Your treal- 
inent of the subject is scientific, and method of resciu’ch quite 
logical ami systematic. 

16. Dr. T. G. P. Spear, B A. ( Cantab ), Ph. D., 
Professor of History, St. Stephens' College, Delhi —1 Imve 
looked through the book with great interest and admiration for the 
extensive labour you liavt? lavished on it. I should suggest that 
for any future editions of the book, an ind^v c.P»vi|f| !)♦* added. 
This would much incrcas<; its usefulness. 

17. Mrs. Sarala Devi Chaudhurani, B. A , Learned wife 
of late Pandit Rama BhuJ Daffa Chaudhuri, a ^reat Mahial 
Brahman leader of I-nhore. —Going ’inoni-h the. n^'ges of 
Mr. Panchanan Hay’s “Historical Review of Hindu India ’ is 
like rambling in the regions of the past through well hud-out 
pathways and avenm s. One can well imagine how muchre.^o.u eh 
fill labour it must have entailed on the author to work them up 

We find herein a curious welding of all races, castes and 
dynasties in the historic, within-memory-recalling days of India. 
Ballal Sen of Bengal fame is found to have laded iji Delhi for 
some years. Pritliviraj Chauliaii is discovered to be a graod-son 
of Hallal. 
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Many other historical names scattered over the length and 
breadth of India are given new values of kinship witli one another 
till the wliolo of Ilinda India of tho past seeiii; to be tuolten into 
one country only. 

The porusil of this book will well repay tho lover of Kindu 
solidarity. 

18. Thakur Sangram Singhji Saheb, Rawalji of Samode 
Rajputana.— The book is very intereshinj^. The style of writing 
is limid, and the bistoric.il events have b.jr-n we.ll arranged and 
fii’ly deah; witli. I am glad i.o eo}i''i\i.{;ula!io you on your sell darly 
pTodneiion. 

19. Mr. j. M. Ghosh, M A., Profc.ssor of History and 
Vice-Principal,Maharaja's College. Jaipur. — Withimiuouso 
plei-iiro Sind su.stained intore.sb I have gone througli your “Histo- 
ric.il Uoviow of Hindu Iiidja’’. Ife is indeed creditable on your 
part that in the midst of your non-acadeiniu.il duties you have 
maintainod and displayed a gonuiue love for hist<jrical research. 
Within a small compass, have made a scholarly attempt to 
throw light on some of the obscure points in the domain of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture. One may not always agree in 
all your conclusions; but hardly there will be a scholar who will 
not enrich his stock of knowledge on the subject after a careful 
and sympathetic reading of the treatis**. as a whole. 

20. Sir Raghavendra Rau» M»A , Additional Secre-* 
tary. Finance Oeparfmenf, Govenment of India, Simla. —I 

have read the book with interest and profit, and wish to congra¬ 
tulate you heartily on having produced a valuable work on a 
Aubjoct which though of great import men has not been adequately 
deslt with in tho past. 

21. Thaknr Devi Singhji Saheb, Chief of Chomu, 
Rajputana —I have read your book with absorbing interest. 
Your wide knowledge, penetrating grasp and originality of out-look 
have impressed me deeply. I oongratuiato you most warmly on 
bringing out such a scholarly treatise. 
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22. Extract from New Asia. {An organ oj OriotUal 
Culture and Thought) Volume IT^ No, S, for April, 1910, page 4S, 
A Historical Tteviow of Hindu Tndin (IJOO n.c. to d.) 

by Panclmnana Raya, B.A., Deputy Accouiib int (Jenor il, Jaipur 
State. 


The author is a well known fjfrure in Jaipur who, m fcue 
recess of hiH oflicial duties, very eredi tiil>ly tnruod his .attention to 
Bcverul problems of aneicTii TnJi.jn history and vulture. St.^aJug 
with the ln«luH civiliz!i.tiiin, the itniiiigration of tin- Auibasiha 
Rrahnuais in Msigadha he hiKes us to NoHlw rn India of the Gupta 
age }:,iid to Henpil o\ tJie K:ujiatakji h'l rais i\ra}iy schulnrs 
natiirally irei.v di -.^greo with him in his reading of historical 
chronology and geography hut we cannot help .admi-ing liis 
genuine enthusiasm hr historical invcsligation wliich has 
enabled him to throw new light on many probhuus of <»ur social 
history. We la eommend the book to al! re.’.earch scl olars who 
may get into touch with him and, tlrough mutual coilaborafeion 
may develop new' lines of research. 

23. Mr. B. Nehru, M.A., (Oxon)Bar-'at-'Law. Srinagar, 

Kashmir. —T congratulate you on bringing out such an important 
piece of work which shows what an im.noijst’ aiuouiit of jeseurch 
must have been done by you. Your book should add to the 
scanty knowledge, we possess about ancient India. 
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